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Report of Ho’s Appeals to U.S. 
In ’46 to Support Independence 


Following are the texts of key documents accompanying the f G ° u * r e Middle eJsMwuT 
Pentaa olds study of the Vietnam ivar, covering events in the probable exceptions of at least 

' ,, , r , •. , ~ . ...... ■ v-, ' . Pakistan and Turkey) would m all 

the Inman and Eisenhower Administrations. Except where probability progressively follow: such 
excerpting is specified, the documents appear verbatim, with ^stabmty and" seSty ofEufop“ ser 

only unmistakable typographical errors collected. . . b. communist control of an of sou.th- 

' east Asia would render the U.S. position 

in the Pacific offshore island chain pre- 
carious and would seriously jeopardize 
fundamental U.S. security interests in 
the Far East. 

c. Southeast Asia, especially Malaya 
and Indonesia, is the principal world 

. source of natural rubber and tin, and a 

Cablegram from an American diplomat in tianoi, identified as London, to producer of petroleum and other stra- 
State Department, Feb. 27, 1946, as provided in the body of the Pentagon study, .tegically important commodities. The 

rice exports of Burma and Thailand are 
critically important to Malaya, Ceylon 
and Hong Kong and are of considerable 
significance to Japan . and India, all 
important areas of free Asia. 

d. The loss of Southeast Asia, espe- 
cially of Malaya and Indonesia, could re- 
sult in such economic and political pres- 
sures in Japan as to make it extremely 
difficult to prevent Japan’s eventual ac- 
commodation to communism. 

3. It is therefore imperative 'that an 
overt attack on Southeast Asia by the 
Chinese Communists be; vigorously op- 
posed. In order to pursue the military 
courses of action envisaged in this paper 
to a favorable conclusion within a 
reasonable period, it will be necessary to 
divert military strength from other areas 
thus reducing our military capability in 
those areas, with the recognized in- 
creased risks involved therein, or to in- 
crease our military forces in being, or - 
both, 

4. The danger of an overt military 
attack against Southeast Asia is in- 
herent in the existence of a hostile and 
aggressive Communist China, but such 
an attack is less probable than con- 
tinued communist efforts to achieve 
domination through subversion. The 
primary threat to Southeast Asia accord- 
ingly arises from the possibility that the 
situation in Indochina may deteriorate as 
a result of the weakening of the resolve 
of, or as a result of the inability of 
the governments of France and of the 
Associated States to continue to oppose ■ 
the Viet Minn rebellion, the millitary 
strength of which is being steadily in- 
creased by virtue of aid furnished by 
the Chinese Communist regime and its 
allies. 

5. The successful defense of Tonkin 
is critical to the retention in non-Com- 
munist hands ot mainland Southeast 
Asia. However, should Burma come un- 
der communist domination, a communist 

ORO«2$ROfl1;2©0O3OG5^3 Thailand 


Ho Chi Minh handed ’me 2 letters ad- 
dressed to President of USA, China, 
. Russia, and Britain identical copies of 
■ which were stated to have been for- 
warded to other governments rfamed. 
In 2 letters to Ho Chi Minh request 
' fts one of United Nations to sup- 
port idea of Annamese independence 
according to Philippines example, to 
examine the case of the Annamese, and 
;to take steps necessary to maintenance 
: of world peace which is being endan- 
gered by French efforts to reconquer 
Indochina. He asserts that Annamese 
will fight until United Nations inter- 
. fered in support of Annamese independ- 
ence. The petition addressed to major 
, United Nations contains: 

• A. Review of French relations with 
'Japanese where French Indochina al- 
' legedly aided Japs: 

B. Statement of establishment on 2 


September 1345 of PENW Democratic 
Repubic of Viet Minh: 

C. Summary of French conquest of 
Cochin China began 23 Sept 1945 and 
still incomplete: 

D. Outline of- accomplishments of An- 
namese Government in Tonkin includ- 
ing popular elections, abolition of un- 
desirable taxes, expansion of education 
and resumption as far as possible of 
normal economic activities: 

E. Request to 4 powers: (1) to inter-, 
vene and stop the war in Indochina in 
order to mediate fair settlement and 
(2) to bring the Indochinese issue be- 
fore the United Nations organization. 
The petition ends with the statement 
that Annamese ask for full independ- 
ence in fact and that in interim while 
awaiting UNO decision the Annamese 
will continue to fight the reestablish- 
ment of French imperialism. Letters and 
petition will be transmitted to Depart- 
ment soonest. 




1952 Policy Statement by U 
On, Goals in Southeast Asia 


Statement of Policy by tha'National Security Council, early 1952, on “United 
States Objectives and Courses of Action With Respect to Southeast Asia.” 
According to a footnote, the document defined Southeast Asia as “the area 
embracing Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya and Indonesia.” 

j seriously -endanger in the short term, 
Obiective and critically endanger in the longer 

J term. United States security interests. 

1.. To .prevent the countries of South- a> X h e loss of any of the countries 
east Asia from passing into the corn- 0 f southeast Asia to communist aggros- 
liuinist orbit, and to. assist them to de- sion v/ou]d have critical psychological, 
velop will and ability to resist com- political and economic consequences. In 
rnunism from within and without and the absence of effective and timely 
to contribute to the strengthening of counteraction, the loss of any single 
the free world. country would probably lead to rela- 

Gpitpral Consideration** tively swift submission to or an align- 
ueiierai v^onoiatiduoiis wn t with caHtmjw&jute lIl AISi n \ a » i r Tltr 

2. Communist domin App,F<0y©,tliJnor c ^^Je^§^ l f4pQ4iIl^P^j;;GJ i ATi)f>I 

ever means, of all Southeast Asia would' alignment with communism of . the rest of' 


might make Indochina, including Tonkin , 
militarily indefensible. The execution of 
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area may vary depending upon the 
route of communist advance into South- 
east Asia. ! ' 

6. Actions designed to achieve our ob- 

jectives in Southeast Asia require 
sensitive selection and application, on 
the one hand to assure the optimum ef- 
ficiency through coordination of meas- 
ures for the general area, and on the 
other, to accommodate to the greatest 
practicable extent to the individual 
sensibilities of the several governments, 
social classes and minorities of the 
area. . . .. 

Courses of Action 

SOUTHEAST ASIA , 

7. With respect to Southeast Asia, the 
United States should: 

a. Strengthen propaganda and cultural 
activities,, as appropriate, in relation to ' 
the area to foster increased alignment 
of the people with the free world. 

b. Continue, as appropriate, programs 
of economic and technical assistance de- 
signed to strengthen the indigenous 
non-communist governments of the area. 

c. Encourage the countries of South- 
east Asia to restore and expand their 
Commerce with each other and with the 
rest of the free world, and stimulate the 
flow of the raw material resources of 
The area to the free world. 

■' d. Seek agreement with other nations, 
including at least France, the UK, 
Australia and New Zealand, for a joint 
warning to Communist China regarding 
the grave consequences of Chinese ag- 
gression against Southeast Asia, the 
issuance of such a warning to be con- 
tingent upon the prior agreement of 
France and the UK to participate in the 
courses of action set forth in paragraphs 
10 c, 12, 14 f (1) and (2) and 15 c (1) 
-and (2), and such others as are de- 
termined as a result of prior trilateral 
consultation, in the event such a warning 
is ignored. 

e. Seek UK and French agreement in 
principle that a naval blockade of Com- 
munist China should be included in tiie 
-minimum courses of action set forth in 
paragraph 10c below. 

f. Continue to encourage and support 
closer cooperation among the countries 
of Southeast Asia, and between those 
countries and the United States, Great 
Britain, France, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Asia and 
Japan. 

g. Strengthen, as appropriate, covert 
operations designed to assist in the 
achievement of U.S. objectives in South- 

' east Asia.' 

h. Continue activities and operations 
designed to encourage the' overseas 
Chinese communities in Southeast Asia 
to organize and activate anti-communist 
groups and activities within their own 
communities, to resist the effects of. 
parallel pro-communist groups and ac-, 
tivities and, generally, to increase their 
orientation toward the free world. 

j. Take measures to promote the co- 
ordinated defense of the area, and en- 
courage and support the spirit of re- 
sistance among the peoples of Southeast 
Asia to Chinese Communist aggression 


and 
munists 


security of the United States so that 
they may be prepared for any of the 
courses of action proposed herein. 

INDOCHINA 
8. With respect to Indochina the 
United States should: 

a. Continue .to promote International 
support for the three Associated States. 

b. Continue to assure the French that 
the U.S. regards the French effort in 
Indochina, as one of great strategic im- 
portance in the general international 
interest rather than in the purely French 
interest, and as essential to the security 
of the free world, not only in the Far 
East but in the Middle East and Europe 
as well. 

c. Continue to assure the French that 
we are cognizant of the sacrifices en- 
tailed for France in carrying out her, 
effort in Indochina and that, without 
overlooking the principle that France has 
the primary responsibility in Indochina, 
we will recommend to the Congress 
appropriate military, economic and 
financial aid to France and the 
Associated States. 

d. Continue to cultivate friendly and 
increasingly cooperative relations with 

the Governments of France and .the 
Associated States, at all levels with a 
view to maintaining and, if possible, in- 
creasing the degree of influence the U.S. 
can bring to bear on the policies and 
actions of the' French and Indochinese 
authorities to the end of directing the 
course of events toward the objectives 
we seek. Our influence with the French 
and Associated States should be de- 
signed to further ' those constructive 
political, economic and social measures 
which will tend to increase the stability 
of the Associated States and thus make’ 
it possible for the French to reduce the 
■ degree of their participation in the mili- 
tary, economic and political affairs of 
the.Associated States. 

e. Specifically we should use our 
influence with France, and the Associat- 

. ed States to promote positive political, 
military, economic and social policies, 
among which the following are consid- 
ered essential elements: 

(1) Continued recognition and carry- 
ing out by France of its primary 
responsibility for the defense of Indo- 
china. 

(2) Further steps by France and the 
Associated States toward the evolution- 
ary development of the Associated 
States. 

(3) Such reorganization of French ad- 
ministration and representation in Indo- 
china as will be conducive to an in- 
creased feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the Associated States. 

(4) Intensive efforts to develop the 
armies of the Associated States, includ- 
ing independent logistical and adminis- 
trative services. 

(5) The development of more effec- 
tive and stable Governments in the Asso- 
ciated States. 

(6) Land reform, agrarian and indus- 
trial credit, sound rice marketing sys- 
tems, labor development, foreign trade 


political, 
lefeat or 
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seriously reduce .the Viet Minh forces. 

(8) US-French cooperation in publi- 
cizing progressive developments in the 
foregoing policies in Indochina. 

’ 9. In the absence of large scale Chi- 
nese Communist intervention in Indo- 
china, the United States should: 

a. Provide increased aid on a high 
priority basis for the French Union 
forces' without relieving French author- 
ities of their basic military responsibil- 
ity for the defense of the Associated 
States in order to: 

(1) Assist in developing indigenous 
armed forces which will eventually be 
capable of maintaining internal security 
without assistance from French units. 

(2) Assist the French Union forces to 
maintain progress in the restoration of 
internal security against the Viet Minh.. 

(3) Assist the forces of France and 
the Associated States to defend Indo- 
china against Chinese Communist 
aggression. 

b. In view of the. immediate urgency 
of the situation, involving possible large- 
scale Chinese Communist intervention, 
and in order that the United States 
may be prepared to take whatever ac- 
tion may be appropriate in such cir- 
cumstances, make the plans necessary 
to carry out the courses of action indi- 
cated in paragraph It) below. 

c. In the event that information and 

circumstances point to the conclusion 
that France is no longer prepared to 
carry the burden in Indochina, or if 
France presses for an increased sharing 
of the responsibility for Indochina, 
whether in the UN or directly with the 
U.S. .C-overnrnert, oppose a French with- 
drawal and consult with the French and 
British concerning further measures to 
be taken ,to safeguard - the area fiom 
communist domination. . 

10. In the event that it is determined, 
in consultation with France, that 
Chinese Communist forces (including 
volunteers) have overtly intervened in 
the conflict in Indochina, or arc- covertly 
participating to such -an extent as to 
jeopardize retention of the Tonkin D “ !t * 
area by French Union forces, the United 
States 5 should take the ■ following 
measures to assist these forces m pre- 
venting the loss of Indochina, to repel 
the aggression and to restore peace and 
security in Indochina: 

a. Support a request by France or 
the Associated States, for immediate ac- 
tion by the United Nations which would 
include a UN resolution declaring that 
■Communist China has committed an ag- 
gression, recommending! that meruDer 
states take whatever action may be 
necessary, without geographic, limita- 
tion, to assist France and the Associated 
States in meeting the aggression. . _ 

b. Whether or not UN action is im- 
mediately forthcoming, seek the maxi- 
mum possible international support for, 
and participation in, the minimum 
courses of military action agreed upon 
by the parties to the joint warning. 
These minimum courses of action a 
set forth in subparagraph c immediately 
below. 


to Chinese Communist aggression terns, labor development, foreign traae 
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■ c. Carry out the following minimum E\/1 ai 

courses of military action, either under ililScnnOvVCr LrOL 0X11X1 ICC S AVIS. I 


the auspices of the UN or in conjunction 
with France and the United Kingdom 
and any other friendly governments: 


On French Requests for Aid 



(1) A resolute defense of Indochina . , 

itself to which the United States would Excerpts from memorandum for the record, Jan. 30, 1954, by Brig. Gen. 
provide such air and naval assistance Charles H. Bonesteel 3d on meeting of President’s Special Committee on 
as might be practicable. . Indochina. 


(2) Interdiction of Chinese Communist 

communication lines including those in 
China. • , . 

(3) The United States would expect 
to provide the major forces for task 
(2) above; but would expect the UK 
and France to provide at least token 
forces therefor and to render such other 
assistance as is normal between allies, 
and France to carry the burden of pro- 
viding, in conjunction with the Associat- 
ed States, the ground forces for the 
defense of Indochina. 

11. In addition to the courses of action 
set forth in paragraph 10 above, the 
.United States should take the following 
military actions as appropriate to the 
situation: . 

a. If agreement is reached pursuant 
to paragraph 7-e, establishment in con- 
junction with the UK and France of a 
naval blockade of Communist China. 

b. Intensification of covert operations 
to aid anti-communist guerrilla forces 
operating against Communist China and 
to interfere with and disrupt Chinese 
Communist lines of communication and 
•military supply- areas. 

• c. Utilization, 'as desirable and feasi- 
ble, of anti-communist Chinese forces, 
including Chinese Nationalist forces in 
military ' operations in Southeast Asia, 
Korea, or China proper. 

d. Assistance to the British to cover 
an evacuation from Hong Kong, if 

‘ required. 

e. Evacuation of French Union civil 
and military personnel from the Tonkin 
delta, if required. 

; 12. If, subsequent to aggression against 

•Indochina and execution of the mini- 
mum necessary courses of action listed 
in paragraph 10-c above, the United 
States determines jointly with the UK 
and France that expanded military ac- 
tion against Communist China is ren- 
dered necessary by the situation, .the 
United States should take air and naval 
action in conjunction with at least 
France and the U.K. against all suitable 
military targets in China, avoiding 
insofar as practicable those targets in 
areas near the boundaries of the. USSR 
in order not to increase the risk of direct 
Soviet involvement. 

13. In the event the concurrence of 
the United Kingdom and France to ex- 
panded military action against Commu- 
nist China is not obtained,- the United 
States should consider taking unilateral 
action. 
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1. The Special Committeemet in Mr. chanics were being trained on these 
Kyes’ office at 3:30 p.m. 29 January aircraft that the urgent requirement 
1954. ... could not be met. He had also said that 

3. Admiral Radford said he had been the employment of French civilian me- 
in touch with General Ely, French Chief chanics presented a difficult problem 
of Staff, through General Valluy. Ten in security clearance. 

B-26 aircraft are on the way to Indo- 8. General Smith recommended that 
china this week. These would contribute the U.S. send 200 U.S. Air Force 
to filling the French request for air- mechanics to MAAG, Indochina, and 
craft to bring two B-26 squadrons tell the French to provide the rest. Ad- 

up to a strength of 25 operational air- miral Radford said this could be done 

craft each. However, an additional 12 and that the Air Force- is, somewhat 
are needed to fill the full requirement reluctantly, making plans to this end. He 
because a total . of 22 are needed (12 to had let the French know that if Aineri- 
fill the annual attrition plus 10 to fill can mechanics were sent they must be 

the additional French request). There used only on air bases which were 

was some discussion on the seeming entirely secure from capture. General 
differences in requests reaching Wash- Smith, wondered, in light of additional 
ington via Paris and those coming French requests, if the Committee should 

through the MAAG. Subsequently in the not consider sending the full 400 me- 

meeting it was agreed that the French chanics. 

should be informed that the U.S. would 9. Mr. Kyes questioned if sending 
act only on requests which had been 200 military mechanics "would not so 

approved by General O’Daniel after Gen- commit the U.S. to support the French 

eral O’Daniel was set up in Indochina. that we must be prepared eventually for 

4. Admiral Radford indicated that to complete intervention, including use of 

fill the entire requirement for 22 B-2G’s U.S. combat forces. General Smith said 

on an urgent basis would mean taking he did' not think this would result- 

some of them from U. S. operational we were sending maintenance forces 

squadrons in the Far East, -but this not ground forces. He felt, however, 

could be done. The aircraft would not that the importance of winning in In- 

all have “zero” maintenance time on dochina was so great that if worst came 

them. ’ _ _ . to the worst he personally would favor 

5. As to the additional French re- intervention with U.S. air and naval 

quest for 25 B-2S’s to equip a third forces — not ground forces. Admiral 

squadron, it was decided that final de- Radford agreed. Mr. Kyes felt this con- 
cision to furnish them should await the sideration was so important that it 

return of General O’Daniel. However, should be put to the highest level. The 

the Air Force has been alerted that president himself should decide. Gen- 

they may have to he furnished on short C ral smith agreed. Mr. Allen Dulles 

n °f > ce - wondered if our preoccupation with help- 

6. _ As to the provision of a small j ng t0 win the battle at Dien Bien Phu 

“dirigible,” it was. 3 decided to inform was so great that we were not going 
the French that this could not be fur- to bargain with the French as we sup- 
nished. plied their most urgent needs. Mr. 

7. Regarding the French request for Kyes said this was an aspect of the 

400 mechanics trained in maintenance question he was resisting, Admiral Rad- . 
of B-26 and C-47 aircraft, there was ford read from a cable just received 

considerable discussion. Admiral Rad- from General O’Daniel, which indicated 

ford said he had informed General Ely, General Navarre had been most cordial 

through General Valluy, that the U.S. to General O’Daniel at their meeting 

does not believe the French have ex- and had indicated he was pleased with 

hausted all efforts to get French civil- the concept of U.S. liaison officers be- 

ian maintenance crews. He suggested ing assigned to his general headquar- 

the French try . to find them through ters and to the training command. Gen- 

“Air France” Mr. Kyes mentioned the era! Navarre and General O’Daniel 

possibility of obtaining French person- agreed to try to work out a maximum 

net from their eight aircraft factories of collaboration at the military level. 

or from the "big Chateauroux rnainte- 10. Later in the meeting, Mr. Allen 
nance base where the U.S. employed. Dulles raised the question as to so-nd- 
French mechanics. General Smith in- j ng the CAP pilots the French had 

quired about the possibility of lower- once requested. It was agreed that the 

Ing French NATO commitments to en- French apparently wanted the;n now, 

able transfer of French military me- that they should be sent, and CIA should 

; chanics. Admiral Radford said General arrange for the necessary negotiations 

Valluy had informed him the French with the French in Indochina to take 

Staff have carefully considered the idea care of it. 

but the French Air Force does not have n, Mr. Kyes said that if we meet 
enough military mechanics trained in the French urgent demands they should 

.such a. delay while their military me- the French in training and strategy, and 


the achicve- 
wation with 


6 or C-47 maintenance 
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Approved For 

secondly, the strengthening of General 
,0’Daniel’s hand, in every way’ possible. 
General Smith agreed and felt we should 
reinforce General O’Daniei’s position 
not only with the French in Indochina 
.but also at the highest level. in Paris. . . . 

• 12. Summary of Action Agreed Re- 
garding Urgent French Requests 

• It was agreed: 

"a. To provide 200 uniformed U.S. Air 
Force mechanics who would be assigned 
as an augmentation to MAAG, Indo- 
china, these mechanics to be provided 
only on the understanding that they 
would be used at bases where they 
■would be secure from capture and would 
. not be exposed to combat. 

c. To send' the CAP pilots, with CIA 
arranging necessary negotiations. 

d. Not to provide a “dirigible.” 

■ . e. To await General O’Daniei’s return 
to Washington before making a decision 

on the other French requests. Efforts 
should continue to get the French to 
contribute a maximum number of 
mechanics. 

It was further agreed that General 
Smith would clear these recommended 
actions with the President. 

.13. The next item discussed was the 
status of General O'Daniel. Mr. Kyes 
said General Trapnell, the present Chief 
of MAAG, is being replaced at the nor- 
mal expiration' of 'his tour. General 
Dabney had been chosen to replace 
General Trapnell and, is about to leave, 
for Indochina. Admiral Radford pointed 
out that General O’Daniel could be made 
Chief of MAAG without any further 
clearance with the French Government. 
General Smith said this would be all 
right but should not preclude further 
action to increase the position of Gen- 
eral O’DanicI. General Erskine pointed 

• out that the MAAG iij Indochina is not 
a “military mission” but only an ad- 
ministrative group concerned with the 
provision of MDAP equipment. He 
thought the MAAG status should be 

■ raised to that of a mission which could 
help in training. It was agreed that 
General O’Daniel should probably be' 
first assigned as Chief of MAAG and 

'that, for this reason, General Dabney’s 
departure for Indochina should be tem- 
porarily held up. General Dabney should, 
however, go to Indochina to assist Gen- 
eral 'O'Daniel by heading up the present 
MAAG functions. Admiral Davis was 
requested to assure that General Dabney 
■did not depart until further instructions, 
were given. 

20. Mr. Allen Dulles inquired if an un- 
conventional warfare officer, specifically 
Colonel Lansdale, could not be added' 
to the group of five, liaison officers 
to which General Navarre had agreed. 
Admiral Radford thought this might be 
done and at any rate Colonel Lansdale 
could immediately be attached to the 
MAAG, but he wondered if it would 
mot be best for Colonel Lansdale to 
await General O’Daniei’s return before 
going to Indochina. In this way. Colo- 
nel Lansdale could help the working 
group in its revision of General Erskine’s 
paper. This was agreeable to Mr. Allen 

Dulles- Approved For 
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-i. Piesent at the meeting were: 

Department of Defense— Mr. Kyes, 

Admiral Radford, Admiral Davis, Gen- 
eral Erskine, Mr. Godel, B/G Bonesteel, 

Colonel Alden. 

Department of State— General Smith, 

Mr. Robertson. 

CIA — Mr. Allen Dulles, General Cabell, 

Mr. Aurell, Colonel Lansdale. 

’54 Report by Special Committee 
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Threat of Communism 


Excerpts from Part II of the Special Committee’s Report on Southeast Asia , 
April 5, 1854. Part l was not made available with it. * 


IV Conclusions 

A. The Special Committee considers 
that these factors reinforce the necesr 
sity of assuring that Indo-China remain 
in the non-Comrnunist bloc, and believes 
that defeat of the Viet Minh in Indo- 
China is essential if the spread of Com- 
munist influence in Southeast Asia is to 
be halted. 

B. Regardless of the outcome of mil- 
itary operations in Indo-China and with- 
out compromising in any way the over- 
whelming strategic importance of the 
Associated States to the Western po- 
sition in the. area, the U.S. should take 
all affirmative and practical steps, with 
or without its European allies, to pro- 
vide tangible evidence of Western 
strength and determination to defeat 
Communism; to demonstrate that ulti- 
mate victory will be won by the free 
world; and to secure the affirmative 
association of Southeast Asian states 
with these purposes. 

C. That for these purposes the West- 
ern position in Indo-China must he. 
maintained and improved by a military 
victory. 

D. That without compromise to C, 
above, the U.S. should in all prudence 
reinforce the remainder of Southeast 
Asia, including the land areas of Malaya, 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 

Recommended Courses of Action* 

A. The Special Committee wishes to 
reaffirm the following recommendations 
which are made in NCS 5405, the Spe- 
cial Committee Report concerning mili- 
tary operations in Indo-China, and the 
position paper of the Special Committee, 
concurred in by the Department of De- 
fense, concerning U. S. courses of action 
and policies with respect to the Geneva 
Conference: ■ 

(1) It be U. S. policy to accept nothing 
short of a military victory in Indo-China. 

(2) It he the U. S. position to obtain 
French support of this position; and that 
failing this, the U. S. actively oppose any 
negotiated settlement in Indo-China at 
Geneva. 

(3) It be the U. S. position in event of 
failure of (2) above to initiate immedi- 
ate steps with the governments of the 
Associated States aimed toward the coh- 
tinuation of the war in Indo-China, to 
include active U.S. participation and 
without French support should that be 


(4) Regardless of whether or not the 
U.S. is successful in obtaining French 
support for the active U. S. participa- 
tion called for in (3) above, every effort, 
should be made to undertake this active 
participation in concert with other in- 
terested nations. 

B. The, Special Committee also con- 
siders that all possible political and eco- 
nomic pressure on France must be ex- 
erted as the obvious initial course of ac- 
tion to reinforce the French will to con- 
tinue operatings [sic] in Indo-China. The 
■ Special Committee recognizes that this 
course of action will jeopardize the ex- 
isting French Cabinet, may be unpopular 
among the’ French public, and may be 
considered as endangering present U. S. 
policy with respect to EDC. The Com- 
mittee nevertheless considers that the 
free world strategic position, not only 


•The Department of State representative 
recommends the deletion of paragraphs A 
and B hereunder as being redundant and 
included in other d ocuments. 

in Southeast Asia but in Europe and the 
Middle East as well, is such as to re- 
quire the most extraordinary efforts to 
prevent Communist domination of South- 
east Asia. The Committee considers that 
firm and resolute action now in this 
regard may well be the key to a solution 
of the entire problem posed by France 
in the free world community of nations. 

C. In order to make the maximum 
contribution to the free world strength 
in Southeast Asia, and regardless of the 
outcome of military operations currently 
in progress in Indo-China, the U.S. 
should, in all prudence, take the follow-; 
ing courses of action in addition to 
those set forth in NSC 5405 and in Part I 
of the Special Committee Report: ■ 

Political and Military: 

(1) Ensure that there be initiated no 
cease-fire in Indo-China prior to victory 
whether that be by successful military 
action or clear concession of defeat by 
the Communists. 

Action: State, CIA 1 

(2) Extraordinary and unilateral, as well 
as multi-national, efforts should be un- 
dertaken to give vitality in Southeast-, 
Asia to the concept that Communist im- 
perialism is a transcending threat to 
each of the Southeast Asian states. These 
efforts should be so undertaken as to 
appear through local initiative rather 
than as a result of U.S. or UK, or 


French instigation. 
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ACTION: USIA, State, CIA T. ; 

(3) It should be U. S. policy to develop 
within the UN Charter a Far Eastern 
regional arrangement subscribed and un- 
derwritten by the major European pow- 
ers with interests in the Pacific. 

a. Full accomplishment of such an 
arrangement can only be developed in 
the long term and should therefore be 
preceded by the development, through, 
indigenous sources, or regional economic 
and cultural agreements between the 
several -Southeast Asian countries and 
later with Japan. Such agreements might 

■ take a form similar to that of OEEQ 
in Europe. ... 

Action: State, CIA, FOA , ■; 

b. Upon the basis of such agreements, 
the U. S. should actively but unobtru- 

. sively seek their expansion into mutual 
defense agreements and should for this 
purpose be prepared to underwrite such" 
agreements with military and economic 
aid and should [rest unavailable]. 

• D. The courses of action outlined" 
above are considered as mandatory re- 
gardless of the outcome of military op- 
erations in Indo-China. 

(1) If Indo-China is held they are 
needed to build up strength and re- 
sistance to Communism in the entire, 
area. ' 

(2) If Indo-China is lost they are es- 
sential as partial steps: 

a. To delay as long as possible the' 
extension of Communist domination 
throughout the Far East, or 

b. In conjunction with offensive opera-' 
tions to retake Indo-China from the Com- 
munists. 

(3) Should Indo-China be lost it is 
clear, to the Special Cortimittee that the 
involvement of U. S. resources either in 
an attempt to stop the further spread 
of Communism in the Far East, (which 
is bound, except in terms of the 
extensive military ana political effort, 
to be futile) or to initiate offensive op- 
erations to retake and reorient Indo- 
China, (which would involve a major 
military campaign), will greatly exceed 
those needed to hold Indo-China before 
it falls. 

(4) Furthermore, cither of these under- 
takings (in the light of the major set- 
back to U. S. national, policy involved 

in the loss of Indo-China) would entail 
as an urgent prerequisite the restoration 
of Asian morale and confidence in U. S. 


Dillon Cable to Dulles on Appeal 
For Air Support at Dienbienphu 

Cablegram from Douglas' Dillon, United States Ambassador to France, to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on April 5, 1954. 


URGENT. I was called at 11 o’clock 
Sunday night and asked to come im- 
mediately to Matignon where a restrict- 
ed Cabinet meeting, was in progress. 
On arrival Bidault received me in La- 
niel’s office and was joined in a few 
minutes by Laniel. They said that im- 
mediate armed intervention of US car- 
rier aircraft at Dien Bien Phu is now 
necessary to save the situation. 

Navarre reports situation there now 
in state of precarious equilibrium and 
that both sides are doing best to rein- 
force — Viet Minh are bringing up last 
available reinforcements which will way 
outnumber any reinforcing French can 
do by parachute drops. Renewal of as- 
sault by reinforced Viet Minh probable 
by middle or end of week. Without 
help by then fate of Dien Bien Phu 
will probably be sealed. 

Ely brought back report from Wash- 
ington that Radford gave him his per- 
sonal (repeat personal) assurance that 
if situation at Dien Bien Phu required 
US naval air support he would do his 
best to obtain such help from US Gov- 
ernment. Because of this information 
from 'Radford as reported by Ely, 
French Government now asking for US 
carrier aircraft support at Dien Bien 
Phu. Navarre 1 feels that a relatively 
minor US effort could turn the tide 
but naturally hopes for as much help 
as possible. French report Chinese in- 
tervention in Indochina already fully 
established as follows: 

First. Fourteen technical advisors at 
Giap headquarters plus numberous 
others at division level. Ail under com- 
mand of Chinese Communist General 
Ly Chen-hou who is stationed at Cjiap 
headquarters. 

Second. Special telephone lines in-, 
staled maintained and operated by Chi- 
nese personnel. 

Third. Forty 37 mm. anti-aircraft guns 
radar-controlled at Dien Bien Phu. These 


guns operated by Chinese and evidently 
are from Korea. These AA guns are 
now shooting through clouds to bring 
down French aircraft. 

Fourth. One thousand supply tvucks 
of which 500 have arrived since 1 
March, all driven by Chinese army per- 
sonnel. 

Fifth. Substantial material help in 
guns, shells, etc., as is well known. 

Bidault said that French Chief' of Air 
Staff wished US be informed that US 
air intervention at Dien Bien Phu could 
load to Chinese Communist air attack on 
delta airfields. Nevertheless, govern- 
ment was making request for aid. 

Bidault closed by saying that for good 
or evil the fate of Southeast Asia now 
rested on Dien Bien Phu. He said that 
Geneva would be won or lost depending 
on outcome at Dien Bien Phu. This was 
reason for French request" for this very 
serious action on our part. 

He, then emphasized necessity for 
Speed in view of renewed attack which 
is expected before end of week. He 
thanked US for prompt action on air- 
lift for French paratroops. He then said 
that he had received Dulles’ proposal 
for Southeast Asian coalition, and that 
he would answer as soon as possible 
later, in week as restricted Cabinet ses- 
sion not competent to make this de- 
cision. 

New Subject. I passed on Norstad’s 
concern that news of airlift (DEPTEL 
3470, April 3) might leak as planes as- 
sembled. Pleven was called into room. 
He expressed extreme concern as any 
leak would lead to earlier Viet Minh 
attack. He said at all costs operation 
must be camouflaged as training exer- 
cise until troops have arrived. He is 
preparing them as rapidly as possible 
and they will be ready to leave in a 
week. Bidault and Laniel pressed him 
to hurry up departure date of troops 
and he said he would do his utmost. 


.policy" which will have reached an un- 
precedentedly low level in the area. 

(5) Each of these courses of action 
"would involve greater risk of war with 
Communist China, and . possibly the So- 
viet Union, than timely preventive action 
taken under more favorable circum- 
stances before Indo-China is lost. 


Dulles Cable Barring Intervention 


Cablegram from Secretary Dulles to Ambassador Dillon in Paris, April 


1954. 

As I personally explained to Ely in 
presence of Radford, it is not (rpt not) 
possible for US to commit belligerent 
;acts in Indochina without full political 
understanding with France and other 
countries. In addition, Congressional 
action would be required. After .confer- 
ence at highest .level, I must confirm 
this position. US is doing everything 
possible as indicated my 5175 to pre- 
pare public, Congressional and Constitu- 
tional basis for united action in Indo- highest level. 
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china. However, such action is impos- 
sible except on coalition basis with 
active British Commonwealth participa- 
tion. Meanwhile US prepared, " as has 
been demonstrated, to do everything 
short of belligerency. 

FYI US cannot and will not be put 
in position of alone salvaging British 
Commonwealth interests in Malaya, 
Australia and New Zealand. This mat- 
ter now under discussion with UK at 
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Dillon R< 


Cablegram from Ambassador Dillon to Secretary Dulles, April 5, 1954. 

I delivered message DEPTEL 3482 to 
Kdault Monday evening. He asked. me 


to tell Secretary that he personally 
could well understand position US Gov- 
srnment and would pass on your answer 
to Laniel. 

' He asked me to say once more that 


Eisenhower, May 7, 1954. 

At a meeting in the President's office 
tills morning with Dulles, three topics 
were discussed. 

1. Whether the President should ap- 
prove paragraph lb of the tentative 
Record of Action of the 5/6/54 NSC 
meeting, which covers the proposed an- 
swer to the Eden proposal. The Secre- 
tary of State thought the text was cor- 
rect. Wilson and Radford preferred the 
draft message to Smith for Eden pre- • 
pared yesterday by MacArthur and 
Captain Anderson, and cleared by the 
JCS, which included in the Five Power 
Staff Agency Thailand and the Philip- 
pines. Radford thinks that the Agency 
(which has hitherto been not disclosed 
in SEA) has really completed its mili- 
tary planning; that if it is enlarged by 
top level personnel, its actions will be 
necessarily open to the world; that 
therefore some Southeast. Asian coun- 
tries should be included in it, and he 
fears Eden’s proposal as an intended de- 
laying action. 

The President approved the text of 
paragraph lb but suggested that Smith’s 
reply to Eden’s proposal should make 
dear the following; 

•1. Five Power Staff Agency, alone or 
with other nations, is not to. the United 
States a satisfactory substitute for. a 
broad political coalition which will in- 
clude the Southeast Asian countries 
which are to be defended. 

2. Five Power Staff Agency exami- 
nation is acceptable to see how these 
nations can give military aid to the 
Southeast Asian counties in the coop- 
erative defense effort. 

3. The- United States will not agree 
to a ‘'white man’s party” to determine 
the problems of the Southeast Asian 
nations. 

I was instructed to advise Wilson and 
Radford of the above, and have done so. 

2. The President we.il over the draft 


unfortunately the time for formulating 
coalitions has passed as the fate of In-' 
dochina will be decided in the next ten 
days at Dien-Bien-Phu. As I left he said 
that even though French must fight 
alone they would continue fighting and 
he- prayed God they would be success- 
ful. 


of the speech which Dulles is going to. 
make tonight, making quite a few sug- 
gestions and changes in text. He 
thought additionally the speech should 
include some easy to understand slo- 
gans, such as ‘‘The US will never start 
■a war,” “The US will not go to war 
without. Congressional authority,” “The 
US, as always, is trying to organize co- 
operative efforts to sustain the peace,” 

3. With reference to the cease-fire pro- 
posal transmitted by Bidault to the 
French cabinet, I react the following, as 
views principally of military members 
of the Planning Board, expressed in 
their yesterday afternoon meeting: 

1. US should not support the Bidault 
proposal. 

2. Reasons for this position; 

a. The mere proposal of the cease- 
fire at the Geneva Conference would 
destroy the will to fight of French 
forces and make fencesitters jump to 
Vietminh side. 

b. The Communists would evade 
covertly cease-fire controls, 

3. The US should (as a last act to 
save IndoChina) propose to France that 
if the following 5 conditions are met, 
the US will go to Congress for authority 
to intervene with combat forces: 

a. grant of genuine freedom for As- 
sociated States 

b. US take major responsibility for 
training indigenous forces 

c. US share responsibility for mili- 
tary planning 

d. French forces to stay in the fight 

and no requirement of replacement of 
US forces , , 

(e. Action under UN auspices?) 

This offer to be made known simul- 
taneously to the other members of the 
proposed regional grouping (UK, Aus- 


tralia, NZ, Thailand, Associated States, 
Philippines) in order to enlist their par- 
ticipation. . 

I then summarized possible- objec- 
tions to making the above proposal to 
the French: 

a. No French Government is now 
competent to act in a lasting way. 

b. There is no indication France wants 
to “internationalize” the conflict. 

c. The US proposal would be. made 
without the prior assurance of a re- 
gional grouping of SEA states, a pre- 
condition of Congress; although this 
point might be added as another condi- 
tion to the proposal. 

d. US would ba “bailing out colonial 
France” in the eyes of the world. 

e. US cannot undertake alone to save 
every situation of trouble. 

I concluded that some PB members 
felt that it had never been made clear 
to the French that the US was willing 
to ask for Congressional authority, if 
certain fundamental preconditions were 
met; that these matters had only been 
hinted at, and that the record of his- 
tory should be clear as to the US posi- 
tion. Dulles was interested to know the 
President’s views, because he is talking 
with Ambassador Bonnet this afternoon. 
He indicated that he would mention 
these matters to Bor net., perhaps mak- 
ing a more broad hint than heretofore. 
He would not circulate any formal pa- 
per to Bonnet, or to anyone else. 

The President referred to the propo- 
sition advanced by Governor Stassen 
at the April 29 Council Meeting as not 
having been thoroughly thought; out. He 
said that he had been trying to get 
France to “internationalize” matters for 
a long time, and they are not willing 
to do so. If it were thought advisable 
at this time to point out to the French 
the' essential preconditions to the US 
asking for Congressional authority to 
intervene, then it should also be made 
clear to the French as an additional 
precondition that the US ( would never 
intervene alone, that there must be an 
invitation by the indigenous people, and 
that there must be some kind of re- 
gional and collective action. 

I understand that -Dulles will decide 
the extent to which he cares to follow 
this line with Ambassador Bonnet. This 
discussion may afford Dulles guidance 
in replying to Smith’s request about a 
US alternative to support the Bidault 
proposal, but there really was no deci- 
sion as to the US attitude toward the 
cease-fire proposal itself. 


Memo of Eisenhower-Dulles Talk 
On the French Cease-Fire Plan 

Memorandum by Robert Cutler, special assistant to President Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower’s Instructions 

E 


at Geneva Tal 


Cablegram from Secretary of State Dulles to Under Secretary Walter Bedell 
Smith, May 12, 1954. 


The following basic instructions, 
which have been approved by the Presi- 

• dent, and which are in confirmation of 
those already given you orally, will 

. guide you, as head of the United States 
Delegation, in your participation in the 
Indochina phase of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

1. The presence of a United Stales 
representative during the discussion at 
the Geneva Conference of "the problem of 
restoring peace in Indochina” rests on 

, the Berlin Agreement of February 18, 
1954. Under that agreement the US, 
UK, France, and USSR agreed that the 
four of them plus other interested states 
■should be invited to a conference at 
Geneva on April 26 "for the purpose 
.of reaching a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question” and agreed further, 
That .“the problem of restoring peace 
; in Indochina” would also be discussed 

• at Geneva by the four powers repre- 
sented at Berlin, and Communist China 
and other interested states. 

2. You will not. deal with the delegates 
of the Chinese Communist regime, or 
any other regime not now diplomatically 
recognized by the United States, on any 
terms which imply political recognition 
or which concede to that regime any 
status other than that of a regime with 
which it is necessary to deal on a 
de facto. basis in order to end aggression 
or the threat of aggression, and to 

. obtain peace. 

3. The position of the United States 
in the Indochina phase of the Geneva 
Conference is that of.an interested na- 
tion which, however, is neither a bellig- 
erent nor a principal in the negotiation. 

4. The United States is participating 
■in the Indochina phase of the Conference 
in order thereby to assist in arriving at 


that area peacefully to enjoy territorial! 
integrity and political independence un- 
. der stable and free governments with 
the opportunity to expand their econ- ! 
omies, to realize their legitimate na- 
tional aspirations, and to develop secu- 
rity through individual and collective ' 
defense against aggression, from within 
or without. This -implies that these peo- 
ple should not be amalgamated into the 
Communist bloc of imperialistic dicta- 
torship, 

5. The United States is not prepared 
to give its express or implied approval 
to any cease-fire, armistice, or other 
settlement which would have the effect 1 
of subverting the existing lawful govern- 
ments of the three aforementioned 
states or of permanently impairing their 
territorial integrity or of placing in 
jeopardy the forces of the French Union 
in Indochina, or which otherwise con- 
travened the principles stated in (4) 
above. 

6. You should, insofar as is compati- 
ble with these instructions, cooperate 
with the Delgation of France and with 
the Delegations of other friendly partici- 
pants in this phase of the Conference. 

7. If in your judgment continued par- 
ticipation in the Indochina phase of the 
Conference appears likely to involve the 
United States in a result inconsistent 
with its policy, as stated above, you 
should immediately so inform your Gov- 
ernment, recommending either with- 
drawal or the limitation of the US role 
to that of an observer. If the situation 
develops such that, in your opinion, either 
of such actions is essential under the 
circumstances and time is lacking for 
consultation with Washington, you may 
act in your discretion. 

8. You are authorized to inform' other 
delegations at Geneva of these instruc- 
tions. 


.decisions which will help the nations of 

1954 Study by the Joint Chiefs 

U.S. Intervention 


. Excerpts from memorandum from Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, May 26, 
1954, on “ Studies With Respect to Possible U.S. Action Regarding Indochina.” 
The italicized emphasis appears in the original document 

1. Reference is made to the memo- 
randum by the Acting Secretary of De- 
fense, dated 18 May 1954, subject as 
above, wherein the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


were requested to prepare certain stud- 
ies, and agreed outline answers to cer- 
tain questions relating thereto, for dis- 
cussion with the Acting Secretary of 
Defense on or before 2 
subsequent submission 
Security Council (NSC). • 


2 a. The Studies ’ requested by the 
Acting Secretary of Defense were de- 
veloped within the parameters pre- 
scribed in the memorandum by the Ex-, 
ecutive Secretary, NSC, dated .18 May 
1954, subject as above. This memoran- 
dum is interpreted as assuming no con- 
current involvement in Korea. This as- 
sumption may be quite unrealistic and 


reference to the Far East as a whole, 
Indochina is devoid of decisive military 
objectives and the allocation of more 
than token U.S. armed forces in Indo- 
china would be a serious diversion of 
limited U.S. capabilities. The principal 
sources of Viet Minh military supply lie 
outside Indochina. The destruction or 
neutralization of these sources in China 
proper would materially reduce the 
French military problems in Indochina. 

b. In connection with the above, it 
may be readily anticipated that, upon 
Chinese Communist intervention in Indo- 
china, the French would promptly re- 
quest the immediate deployment of U. S. 
ground and air forces, additional naval 
forces, and a considerable increase in 
MDAF armament and equipment. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated their 
belief that committing to the Indochina 
conflict naval forces in excess of a Fast 
Carrier Task Force and supporting forces 
as necessary in accordance with the 
developments in the situation, of basing 
substantial air forces in Indochina, will 

' involve mal deployment of forces and re- 
duce readiness to meet probable Chi- 
nese Communist reaction elsewhere in 
the Far East. Simultaneously, it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind the considerable 
Allied military potential available in the 
Sorea-Japan-Okinawa area. 

c. In light of the above, it is dear 

that the denial of these forces to Indo- 
china could result in a schism between 
the United States and France unless they 
were employed elsewhere. However, it 
should be noted that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have plans, both approved and 
ilnder consideration, which provide for 
the employment of these forces in com- 
bat operations outside Indochina. Never- 
theless, it is desired to repeat that this 
particular report is responsive to the 
question of U. S. intervention in Indo- 
’hina only. 

Assuming the Chinese Communists 
Intervene 

3. Strategic Concept and Plan of Op- 
eration 

Seek to create conditions through the 
destruction of effective Communist 
forces and their means for support ,in 
the Indochina action and by reducing. 
Chinese Communist capability for fur- 
ther aggression, under which Associated 
States forces could assume responsibility 
for the 'defense of Indochina. In the light 
of this concept the major courses of 
action would be as follows: 

a. Employing atomic weapons, when- 
ever advantageous, as well as other 
weapons, conduct offensive air opera- 
tions against selected military targets in 
Indochina and against those military tar- 
gets in China, Hainan, and other Com- 
munist-held offshore islands which are 
being used by the Communists in direct 
support of their operations, or which 
threaten the security of- U.S. and allied 
forces in the area. 

b. Simultaneously, French Union 
Forces, augmented by U. S. naval, and 
air forces, would exploit by coordinated 
ground, naval, and air action such sue- 


, a j a r t * , - i i Kiuuiiu, uavrti, anu mr auuun suen sue- 


to point out their belief that, from the 
point of view of the United States, with 


der to destroy enemy forces in Indo- 
china. 


? 
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Approved For 

c Conduct coordinated ground, naval, 
and air action to destroy enemy forces 
in Indochina. 

■ d. In the light of circumstances pre- 
vailing at the - time, and subject to. an 
evaluation • of the results of operations 
conducted under subparagraphs a and /> 
above, be orepared to take further action 
against Communist China to reduce its 
war-making capability, such as: 

(1) Destruction of additional selected 
military targets. In connection with these 
additional targets, such action requires ^ 
an enlarged but highly selective atomic ’ 
offensive in addition to attacks employ- 
ing other v/eapons systems. 

' (2) Blockade of the China coast. This 
might be instituted progressively from 
the outset. _ 

(3) Seizure or neutralization of 
( Hainan Island, 

(4) Operations against the Chinese 
mainland by Chinese Nationalist 
forces. ... 

Assuming Chinese Communists 
Do Not Intervene 
9. Strategic Concept and Plan of 
Action 

Seek to create conditions by destroy- 
ing effective Communist forces in Indo- 
china, under which the Associated 
'States Forces could assume responsi- 
bility for the defense of Indochina. In 
the light of this, concept, the major 
courses of action which would be under- 
taken are as follows: 

■ a. Conduct air operations in sup- 
port of allied forces in Indochina. The 
employment of atomic weapons is con- 
templated in the event that such course 
appears militarily advantageous. 

b. .Simultaneously, French- Union 
Forces augmented by such armed forces 
■of the Philippines and Thailand as may 
be committed would, in coordination 
with U.S. naval and Air Force forces, 
■conduct coordinated ground, naval and 
air action to destroy enemy forces m 
-Indochina. ... 
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CaklnJram by Secretary Dulles to United Slates Embassy m Pans with 
copies to the United Stales Embassies in London and Saigon ana ic , United 
States Consul General in Geneva for Under Secretary Bedell Smith, July /, 1954. 

wp cop no real conflict between 


paragraphs 4 and 5 US-UK terms. We 
realize of course that even agreement 
which appears to meet all seven points 
cannot constitute guarantee that Indo- 
china will not one day pass into Com- 
munist hands. Seven points are intended 
provide best chance that this shall not 
happen. This will require observance of 
criteria not merely in the letter but in 
the spirit. Thus since undoubtedly true 
that elections might eventually mean 
unification Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh 
tins makes it all more important they 
should be only held as long after cease- 
fire agreement as possible and in con- 
ditions free from intimidation to give 
democratic elements best, chance. We 
believe important that no date should be 
set now and especially that no condi- 
tions should be accepted by French 
which would have .direct or indirect 
effect of .preventing effective inter- 
national supervision of agreement en- 
suring political us well as military 


guarantees. Also note paragraph 3 of 
President and Prime Minister joint dec- 
laration of June 29 regarding QTE 
unity through free elections supervised 
by the UN UNQTE. 

Our interpretation of willingness QTE 
respect UftQTE agreement which might 
be reached is that we would rot (repeat 
not) oppose a settlement which con- 
formed- to seven points contained Deptel 
4853. It docs not (repeat not) of course 
mean we would guarantee such settle- 
ment or that we would necessarily sup- 
port it publicly. We consider QTE 
respect UNQTE as strong a word as we 
can. possibly employ in the circum- 
stances to indicate our position with re- 
spect to such arrangements as French 
muv evolve along lines points contained 
DEPTEL 4853. QTE respect UNQTE 
would also mean that we would not 
seek directly or indirectly to upset 
settlement by force. 

You may convey substance shove to 

French. 


IS OH 


binese Informant 


Cablegram from Under Secretary Bedell Smith at Geneva to Secretary Dulles, 
July 19, 1954. 


Topping has supplied in confidence 
following^ background information con- 
cerning his story on views of Cuinese 
Tommunist delegation. - TT 

He stated his informant was Huang 
Hua, whom he has known for many 
years. Interview was at Huangs initia- 
tive was called on short notice, and was 
conducted in extremely serious manner 
without propaganda harangues. 

Topping said he had reported Huang s 
statement fully in his story but had 
obtained number of "visua. lmpres- 
sions” during interview. When Huang 
spoke of possibility American bases in 
Indochina or anti-Communist pact m 
Southeast Asia, he became very agi- 
tated, his hands shook, and his usually 
excellent English broke down, forcing 
him to work through interpreter. Huang 
also spoke seriously and with apparent 
sincerity concerning his belief that I have 


returned to Geneva to prevent settle- 
ment. Topping believes Chinese Comrau- 
nists convinced Americans maos deal 
with French during Paris talks on basis 
of which Mendes-France has raised price 
of settlement. 


- ~ — - / j. L -it * 

Glossary of Terms 


CAT^CiJ* AU IromrortJ'airUm! fcased on Taiwan. 
DFPT6L-- Stale Department tclesram. 

■Eurc^sn Deters® Community. 

■French Expeditionary Corps. 

, Forelon Operation* Administration. 

JC.i.— Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

ti aG Military Assistance Adulsory G.ojp. 

MfiAP— Mutual Defense Assistance Proarani. 

V&E*an Economic Ccorera- 


B.O.CV 


E. D.C 

F. e.c 
F.O.A 


lion, 

0.5.D 

SEA 


office o( 5ecrtJsry of Defer, 32. 
-Southeast Asia. 


bfcA— aouineasi /ssia. . 

U.5.O.M. — U.S. Operations Mission. 
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Cablegram from Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith at Geneva to Secre- 
tary Dulles, July 18, 1954. , , • 


Following despatch given us in ad- 
! vance by Topping of Associated Press 
apparently represents official Chinese 
Communist position and was given Top- 
ping in order that we would be- 
' come aware of it. It begins: 

QUOTE 

( The Communist bloc has 'demanded 
that the United States guarantee the 
partition peace plan for Indochina 
and join in an agreement to neutralize 
the whole country, a responsible Chinese 
Communist informant said today. 

The informant, who reflects the views 
of Red China Premier Chou En-lai, said 
the Communists are hopeful of a cease- 
fire agreement by next Tuesday’s dead- 
line if the Western powers agree to 
‘bar all foreign-military bases from Indo- 
china and keep the three member states 
but of any military bloc.’ 

The informant said the Communists 
are pressing for the stamp of American 
approval on the armistice agreement — 
already okayed" in principle by Britain 
and France-— which would divide Viet- 
nam between Communist leader Ho Chi 
Minh’s Viet Minh and Bao Dai’s pro- 
Western regime. 

‘We believe that the US as a member 
of the conference should and is obligated 
to subscribe to and guarantee any settle- 
ment. Morally, there is no reason for 
the US to avoid this obligation.’ 

But the informant did not (repeat not)- 
rule out the chance of an Indochina 
cease-fire even if the US refuses to 
okay the armistice agreement. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
told France and Britain that they can go 
ahead with thejr plan for an Indochina 
settlement based on partition ot 
Vietnam, But Washington has made it 
clear that it is not (repeat not) ready 
to associate itself formally with the plan 
which would sanction putting millions 
of Vietnamese under Red rule. 

. The. Communist informant said the 
‘crucial issue’ now in the Geneva peace 
negotiations revolves around whether 
the Western powers will agree effec- 
tively to neutralize Indochina. 

‘Refusal to join in such a guarantee,’ 
the informant said, ‘could seriously deter 
a final settlement. On other important 
.points in the negotiations we are in 
agreement or close to it. We are hopeful 
and v/e believe that there is time to 
reach a settlement by July 20.’ 

French Premier Pierre Mendes-Franco 


has promised to resign with his -Cabinet 
if he fails to end the bloody eight-year- 
old war by next Tuesday. Fall of the 
French Government probably would 
doom the Geneva negotiations. The in- 
formant declared that American efforts' 
to organize, a Southeast Asia Treaty 
organization (SEATO) is a ‘threat to .any 
possible Indochina agreement.’ 

‘Success or failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference may depend on the attitude of 





Following are excerpts from the 
report of the Saigon Military Mission, 
American team headed by Edward G. 


an 


in 


Lansdalc, covering its activities 
the 1951-55 period. The report accompaniei 

the American delegation in tills regard,* pentagon's study of the 'Vietnam war, 
he added. < - • - 

end quote 1 which cites it without identifying the . 

■ The above seems to me extremely ' author or PdU on 
significant, particularly in view of the . _ M 4 dC- excerpts appear 

fact that in my discussion with Eden 


ver 


last night he expressed pessimism, 
which he said was now shared for the. 
first time by Krishna Menon. Latter had 
begun to feel, as I do, that Molotov 
wishes to force Mendes-France’s res- 
ignation. Eden remarked that Molotov 
had now become the most difficult and 
intransigent member of Communist dele- 
gation. You will note obvious intention 
to place on shoulders of US responsi- 
bility for failure of Geneva Conference 
and fall of French Government if this 
occurs. 

Molotov is insisting on a meeting this 
afternoon which French and British are 
trying to make highly restricted as they 
are apprehensive of what may occur. 
If such a meeting is held and if demands 
are made for US association in any 
agreement, 1 will simply say that in the 
event a reasonable settlement is arrived 
at which US could “respect”, US will 
probably issue a unilateral statement of 
its own position. If question of participa- 
tion Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam in 
security pact is raised, I will reply tliht 
this depends on outcome of conference. 

Eden has already told Molotov that 
security pact is inevitabie, that he him- 
self favored it some time ago and that 
he would not (repeat not) withdraw 
from that position, but he made the 
mistake of saying that no consideration 
had been given to inclusion of Laos and 
Cambodia. 

This final gambit is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult to play and I do not 
(repeat not) now see the. moves clearly. 
However, my opinion as expressed to 
you before leaving, i.e., that Molotov 
will gain more by bringing dov/n Mendes 
Government than by a settlement, has 
grown stronger. 


with only unmistakable 
gi apJiicai errors corrected. 
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, . .This is the condensed account of 
one year in the operations of a “cold 
war” combat team, written by the team 
itself in the field, little by little in mo- 
ments taken as the members could. 
The team is known as the Saigon Mili- 
tary Mission. The field is Vietnam. There 
are other teams in the field, American, 
French, British, Chinese, Vietnamese, 
Vietminh, and others. Each has its own 
story to tell. This is ours. 

The Saigon Military Mission entered 
Vietnam on 1 June 1954 when its Chief 
arrived. However, this is the story of 
a team, and it wasn’t until August 1954 ; 
that sufficient members arrived to con- 
stitute a team. So, this is mainly an 
account of the team's first year, from 
August 1954 to August 1955. 

It was often a frustrating and perplex- 
ing year, up close. The Geneva Agree- 
ments signed on 21 July 1654 imposed 
restrictive rules upon all official Amer- 
icans, including the Saigon Military 
Mission. An active and intelligent enemy 
made full use of legal rights to screen 
his activities in establishing his stay- 

bebind organizations south of the 17th 
Parallel and in obtaining quick security 
north of that Parallel, The nation’s econ- 
omy and communications system were 
crippled by eight years of open war. 
The government, including its Army and 
other security forces, was in a painful 
transition from colonial to self rule, 
making it a year of hot-tempered inci- 
dents. Internal problems arose quickly 
to points where armed conflict was 
. sought as the only solution. The enemy . 
. was frequently forgotten in the heavy 
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The Saigon Military Mission received 
some blows from allies and the enemy 
in this atmosphere, as we worked to 
help stabilize the government and to 
beat the Geneva time-table of Communist 
takeover in tine north. However, v.e did 
beat the time-table, 'the government did 
become stabilized. The Free Vietnamese _ 
are now becoming unified and learning 
how to cope with the Communist enemy. 
We are thankful that we had a chance 
to help in this work in a critical area 
of the world, to be positive and ( 
constructive in a year of doubt. 


The Saigon Military' Mission (SMM) 
//as bom in a Washington policy meet- 
ng early in 1954, when Dion Bien l’hu 
was stiii holding out against the encir- 
cling Vietminh. The SMM was to enter 
into Vietnam quietly and assist the Viet- 
namese, rather than the French, in un- 
conventional warfare. The French were 
to be kept as friendly allies in the proc- 
ess, as far as possible. 


The broad mission for the team was 
to undertake paramilitary operations 
against the enemy and to wage political- 
psychological warfare. Later, after 
Geneva, the mission was modified to 
prepare the means for undertaking para- 
military operations in Communist areas 
rather than to wage unconventional 
warfare. . . . 



course was initiated for the Ministry of 
Information. Rumor campaigns were 
added,, to the tactics andf tried out in 
Hanoi. It was almost too late. ‘ . 

The first rumor campaign was to be a 
carefully planted story of a Chinese 
Communist regiment in Tonkin taking 
reprisals against a Vietminh village 
whose girls the Chinese had raped, re- 
calling Chinese ' Nationalist troop be- 
havior in 1945 and confirming Viet- 
namese fears of Chinese occupation 
under Vietminh rule; the story was to 
be planted by soldiers of the Vietnamese 
Armed Psywar Company in • Hanoi 
dressed in civilian clothes. The troops 
received their instructions silently, 
dressed in civilian clothes, went on the 
mission, and failed to return. They had 
deserted to the Vietminh. Weeks later, 
Tonkinese told an excited story of the 
misbehavior of the Chinese Divisions in 
Vietminh territory. Investigated, it 


V 


The Saigon, Military Mission (SMM) 
started on 1 June 1954, when its Chief, 

Colonel Edward G. Eansdale, USAF, 
arrived in Saigon witli a small box of 
files and clothes and a borrowed type- 
writer, courtesy of an SA-16 flight set. 
up for him by the 13th Air Force at 
Clark AFB. Lt-General John O Daniel 
and Embassy Charge Rob McCliu- 
tock had arranged for his appointment 
as Assistant Air Attache, since it was 
improper for U.S. officers at MAAG 
at that time to have advisory confer- 
ences with Vietnamese officers. Ambas- 
sador Heath had concurred alreaay. 

There was no desk space for an office, 
no vehicle, no safe for files. He roomed 
with General O'Daniel, later moved to a 
small house rented by MAAG. Secret 
communications with Washington were 
provided through the Saigon station of 
CIA. 

„.m"DierBi« P S g h »rSli”. ™ »- .K <he oW rumor c,„, 

French were capitulating to the Viet- paign, with Vietnamese embellishments. 

m-io firct -nioht. in Sai- There was political chaos. Prince Buu 
Loc no longer headed the government. 
Government ministries all but closed. 
The more volatile leaders of political 
groups were proposing a revolution, 
v/hich included armed attacks on the 
French. Col. Jean Carbone! of the French 


minh at Geneva. The first night in Sai- 
gon, Vietminh saboteurs blew up large 
ammunition dumps at the airport, rock- 
in'-* Saigon throughout the night. Gen- 
eral O’Daniel -and Charge McClintook 
agreed that it was time to start taking 
positive action. O’Daniel paved the. way 

Sn q SuBhoftfe S 3^. McCHn- Army proposed establishing a regime 
lock caved the way for contacts with with Vietnamese (Nungs and others) 
Vietnamese political leaders. Our Chief’s known to him Close to the Chinese Dor- 
reputation from the Philippines had pre- der and asked for our backing. Our 
ceded him. Hundreds of Vietnamese rep5y W as that this was a policy deci- 
acquaintanceships were madc_ quickly. s - )ori j, 3 made between the FEC top 
Working 'in close cooperation vitn connaand pnd u.S. authorities. *"■ 

George Hellyer, USIS Chief, a new pay- jr^ scaT Are u an0| junior Chamber Inter* 
chological warfare campaign was f natlonal vice . pres ident for Southeast 
vised for the Vietnamese Army a AS!a> stopped by for a visit with our 

the government in Hanoi. Shortly aucr, J ^ a m*,, this visit later grew 
a refresher course in coAppfoWSd FSlJ ^Je^er4flfl4/Q9/fli3l*)StA-RDP80 
constructed and Vietnamese Army per-1 
snnnel were rushed through it. A similar^ 


On 1 July, Major Lucien Conein ar- : 
rived, as the second member of die 
team. He is a paramilitary speua ist | 
well-known to the French for his help 
with French-operated maquis m honkm 
against the Japanese in 1945, tie one 

American guerrilla fighter who had not 
been a member of the Patti Mission. He 
was assigned to MAAG for cover pur- 
poses. Arranged by Lt-Col William Ros- 
son, a meeting was held with Co! Car- 
bonel. Col Nguyen Van Vy, and the two 
SMM officers; Vy had seen his first 
combat in 1945 under Conein. Carbonel 
proposed establishing a maquis, to be 
kept as a secret between the four of- 
ficers. SMM refused, learned later that 
Carbonel had kept the FEC Deuxieme 
Bureau informed. Shortly afterwards, at 
a Defense conference with General 
O’Daniel, our Chief had a chance to 
suggest Vy for a command in the North, 
making him a general. Secretary of State 
for Defense Le Ngoc Chan did so, Vy 
was grateful and remained so. 

Ngo Dinh Diem arrived on 7 July, 

. and within hours was in despair as the 
French ‘forces withdrew from the Cath- 
olic provinces of Phat Diem and Nam 
Dinh in Tonkin. Catholic militia streamed 
north to Hanoi and Haiphong, their , 
hearts filled with anger at French aban- 
donment. The two SMM officers stopped 
a planned grenade attack by militia 
girls against French troops guarding 
a warehouse; the girls stated they had 
not oaten for three days; arrangements 
were made for Chinese merchants . in 
Haiphong to feed them. Other militia 
attacks were' stopped, including _ one 
against a withdrawing French artillery 
unit; the militia wanted the guns to 
stand and fight the Vietminh. The Ton- 
kinese had hopes of American friendship 
and listened to the advice given them. 
Governor [name illegible] died, report- 
edly by poison. Tonkin’s government 
changed as despair grew. On 21 July, 
the Geneva Agreement was signed. Ton- 
kin was given to the Communists. Anti- 
communists turned to SMM for help in 
establishing a resistance movement and 
several tentative initial arrangements- 
were made. 

Diem himself had reached a nadir of 
frustration, as his country disintegrat- 
ed after the conference of foreigners* 
With the approval of Ambassador 
Heath and General O’Danicl, our Chief 
drew up a plan of overall governmental 
action and presented it to Diem, with 
Hellyer as interpreter. It called for fast 
constructive action and dynamic leader- 
ship. Although the plan was not adopt- 
ed, if laid the foundation for a friendship 
) which lias lasted.- 

jY Oscar Arellano visited Saigon again, 
t Major Charles T. R. Bohanan, a former 
j team-mate in Philippine days, was in 

LL on S11U enniar jriqc with these 

” was born: 
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An agreement had been reached that loading, they saw a small chilu standing 
the personnel ceiling of U.S. military on the ground below the loading door. 

They shouted for the pilot to wait, 


personnel with MAAG would be frozen 
at the number present in Vietnam on 
the date of the cease-fire, under the 
terms of the Geneva Agreement. In South 
• Vietnam this deadline was to be 11 Au- 
gust. It meant that SMM might have only 
two members present, unless action 
were taken. General O’Daniel agreed 
to the addition of ten SMM men under 
MAAG cover, plus any others in the 
Defense pipeline who arrived before the 
deadline. A call for help went out. Ten 
officers in Korea, Japan, .and Okinawa 
were selected and were rushed to Viet- 
, nam. 

SMM had one small MAAG house. 
Negotiations were started for other 
housing, but the new members of the 
team arrived before housing was ready 
and were crammed three and four to a 
hotel room for the first days. Meetings 
were held to assess the new members’ 
abilities. None had had political-psycho- 
logical warfare experience. Most were 
experienced in paramilitary and clan- 
destine intelligence operations. Plans 
were made quickly, for time was run- 
ning out in the north; already the Viet- 
minh had started taking over secret 
control of Hanoi and other areas of 
Tonkin still held by French forces. 

Major Conein was given responsibility 
for developing a paramilitary organiza- 
tion in the ndrth, to be in ‘position- 
when the Vietminh took over. . . . [His] 

. . ; team was moved north immediately 
as part of the MAAG staff working on 
the refugee problem. The team had 
headquarters in Hanoi, with a branch in 
Haiphong. Among cover duties, this 
team supervised the refugee flow for 
the Hanoi . airlift organized by the 
French. One day, as a CAT C-46 finished 


picked the child up and shoved him 
into the aircraft, which then promptly 
taxied out for its takeoff -in the constant 
air shuttle. A Vietnamese man and wo- 
man ran up to the team, asking what 
they had, done with their small boy, 
whom they’d brought out to say good- 
bye to relatives. The chagrined team 
explained, finally talked the parents into 
going south to Fite Vietnam, put them' 
in the next aircraft to catch up' with 
their son in Saigon. . . 

A second paramilitary team was 
formed to explore possibilities of 
organizing resistance against the Viet- 
minh from bases in the south. This team 
consisted of Army Lt-C.ol Raymond 
Wittmayer, Army Major Fred Allen, and 
Army Lt Edward Williams. The latter 
was our only experienced counter-es- 
pionage officer and undertook double 
duties, including working with revolu- 
tionary political groups. Major Allen 
eventually was able to mount a Viet- 
namese paramilitary effort in Tonkin 
from the south, barely beating the Viet- 
minh shutdown in Haiphong as his 
teams went in, trained and equipped for 
their assigned missions. 

Navy Lt Edward Bain and Marine 
Captain Richard Smith were assigned as 
the support group for SMM. Actually, 
support for an effort such as SMM is a 
major operation in itself, running the 
gamut from the usual administrative 
and personnel functions to the intricate 
business of clandestine air, maritime, 
and land supply of paramilitary mate- 
riel, In effect, they became our official 
smugglers as well as paymasters, hous- 
ing officers, transportation officers, 
warehousemen, file clerks, and mess of- 
ficers. The work load was such that 
other team members frequently pitched 
in and helped. 


c. September 1954 


volunteer medical 

to aid the Free Vietiufirtese who hav<^ 
few doctors of their own. Washington 
responded warmly to the idea. Presi- 
dent Diem was visited; he Issued an 
appeal to the Free World for help. The 
Junior Chamber International adopted 
the idea. SMM would monitor the opera- 
tion quietly in the background. — < 

President Diem had organized a Com- 
mittee of Cabinet Ministers to handle 

the problem of refugees from the Com- 
munist North. The Committee system 
was a failure. No real plans had. been 
made by the French or the Americans. 
After conferences with USOM (FOA) of- 
ficials and with General O’Daniel, our. 
Chief suggested to Ambassador Heath 
that he call, a U.S. meeting to plan a 
single Vietnamese agency, under a Com- 
missioner of Refugees to be appointed by 
President Diem, to run the Vietnamese 
refugee program and to provide a chan- 
nel through which help could be given 
by the U.S., France, and other free 
nations. The meeting was called and the 
plan adopted, with MAAG under Gen- 
era! O’Daniel in the coordinating role. 
Diem adopted the plan. The French 
pitched in enthusiastically to help. CAT. 
asked SMM for help in obtaining a 
French contract for the refugee airlift, 
and got it. In return, CAT provided 
SMM with the means for • secret air 
travel between the North and Saigon. . . . 

Old Saigon Hand: 
Edward Lansdale 

United States Air Force officer, 1947- 
63; political adviser, South Vietnam, 
1954-56; special assistant to Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 1965-68. Born De- 
troit, Feb. 6, 1908 . . . studied at Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles ... in late 
nineteen-forties, was adviser to President 
Ramon Magsaysay of Philippines . . , 
helped put down Communist-led Huk- 
balahap rebellion there . . . developed 
basic concept that Communist revolution 
best opposed by democratic revolution 
. . . went to South Vietnam, as Central 
Intelligence Agency operative, 1954 . . . 
helped establish Ngo Dinh Diem regime 
. . . believed to be model for "Colonel 
Hillandale” in the novel "The Ugly 
American” and for "Pyle” in “The Quiet 
American” . . . urged creation of Viet- 
nam counterinsurgency force instead of 
conventional army . . . reassigned to 
Pentagon, 1956 . . . reportedly helped 
develop Special Forces . . retired 1963 

■ with rank of major general . . . returned 
Saigon, 1965, as special assistant for 
pacification under Mr. Lodge .... his 
known activities included supervising 
"rural reconstruction” : ... serving as 
liaison between embassy and Vietnamese 
. . . well known but mysterious ... de- 
scribed as irreplaceable . . . reticent about 
his own role . . . returned United States 
1968 ... in private life, still does' maga- 
zine writing on Vietnam and counter- 
insurgency . . . ' lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Highly-placed officials from Washing- 
ton visited Saigon and,' in private con- 
versations, indicated that current esti- 
mates led to the conclusion that Viet- 
nam probably would have to be written 
off as a loss. We admitted that prospects 
were gloomy, but were positive that 
there was still a fighting chance. 

On 8 September, SMM officers visited 
Secretary, of State for Defense Chan and 
walked into a tense' situation in his 
office. Chan had just arrested Lt-Col 
Lan (G-6 of the Vietnamese Army) and^ 
Capt Giai (G-5 of the Army). Armed 
guards filled the room. We were told 
■what had happened and assured that 


everything was all right by Jill . three 
principals. Later, we discovered that 
Chan was alone and that the guards 
were Lt-Col Lan’s commandos, Lan was 
charged with political terrorism (by his 
“action” squads) and Giai with anti-Diem 
propaganda (using G-5 leaflet, rumor, 
and broadcast facilities). 

The arrest of Lan and Giai, who sim- 
ply refused to co'nsider themselves ar- 
rested, and of Lt Minh, officer in charge 
of the Army radio station which was 
guarded by Army troops, brought into 
the open a. plot by the Army Chief cf 
Staff, General Hinh, to overthrow the 
government. Hinh had hinted at such 
a plot to his American friends, using a 
silver cigarette . box given _ him by 
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controversy wlncn lOiic^ta, due to om 

Chief’s closeness to both President Diem 
and General Hinh. He had mat the latter 
in the Philippines in 1952, was a friend 
of both Ilinh’s wife and favorite mis- 
tress. (The mistress was a pupil in a 
small English class conducted for mis* 
tresses of important personages, at their 
request — ) 

While various U.S.' officials including 
General O’Danicl and Foreign Service 
Officer Frank [name illegible] partici- 
pated in U.S. attempts to heal the split 
betv/cen the President and his Army, 

Ambassador Heath asked us to make a 
major effort to end the controversy. 

This effort strained relations with Diem 
and never was successful, but did. damp- 
en Army enthusiasm for the plot. At 
one moment, when there was likelihood 
of an attack by armored vehicles on the 
Presidential Palace, SMM told Hinh 
bluntly that U.S. support most proba- 
bly would stop in such an event. At 
the same time a group from the Presi- 
dential Guards asked for tactical advice 
on how to stop erlnored vehicles with 
the only weapons available to the 
Guards: carbines, rifles, and hand gren- 
ades. The advice, on tank traps and de- 
struction with improvised weapons, 
must have sounded grim. The following 
morning, when the attack was to take 
place, we visited the Palace; not a guard 
was left on the grounds; president Diem 
was alone upstairs, calmly getting his 
work done. 

As a result of the Hinh trouble, Diem 
started looking aiound for troops upon 

whom he could count. Some Tonkinese 
militia, refugees from the north, ' were 
assembled in Saigon close to the Palace. 

But they were insufficient for what he 
needed. Diem made an agreement with 
General Trinh Minh The, leader of some 
3,000 Cao Dai dissidents in the vicinity 
of Tayninh, to give General The some 
needed financial support; The was to 
give armed support to the government 
if necessary and to provide a safehayen 
for the government if it had to flee. 

The’s guerrillas, known as the Dien 
Minh, were strongly nationalist ana 
were still fighting the Vietminh and the 
French. At Ambassador Heath’s request, 
the U.S. secretly furnished Diem with 
funds for The, through the SMM. Short- 
ly afterwards, an invitation came from 
The to visit him. Ambassador Heath 
approved the visit. ... 

The northern SMM team under Conein 
had organized a paramilitary ■ group, 

(which we will disguise by the Viet- 
namese name of Binh) through the 
Northern Dai Viets, a.political party wita 
loyalties to Bao Dai. The group was to be 
trained and supported by the U.S. as 
patriotic Vietnamese, to come even oral- 
ly -under government control when the 
government was ready for such activi- 
ties. Thirteen Binhs were quietly exfil- 
trated through the port of Haiphong, 
under the direction of. Lt Andrews, 
and taken on the first stage of 
th<» journey to their training ate^. ny 
a U S Navy ship. This was the first of 

_ y , , , . • u., TV Mr TTr.i r'O 


Saigon through General Nguyen Van Vy. 

In September this group started shap- 
ing up fast, and the project was given 
to Major Allen. (We will give this group 
the Vietnamese name of Hao). . . . 

Towards the end of the month, it was 
learned that the largest printing estab- 
lishment in the north intended, to remain 
in Hanoi and do business with the Viet- 
rnioh. An attempt was made by SMM 
to destroy the modern presses, but 
Vietminh security agents already had 
moved into the plant and frustrated the 
attempt. This operation was under a 
Vietnamese patriot whom we shall calx 
Trieu; his case officer was Capt Arun- 
del. Earlier in the month they had en- 
gineered a black psywar strike in Hanoi: 
leaflets signed by the Vietminh instruct- 
ing Tonkinese on how to behave for the 
Vietminh takeover of the Hanoi region 
in early October, including items about 
property, money reform, and a three- 
day holiday of workers upon takeover. 
The day following the distribution of 
these leaflets, refugee . registration 
tripled. Two days later Vietminh cur-, 
rency was worth half the value prior to 
the leaflets. The Vietminh took to the 
radio to denounce the leaflets: the leaf- 
lets were so authentic in appearance 
that even most of the rank and fi.e 
Vietminh were sure that the rauio de- 
nunciations were a French trick. 

The Hanoi psywar strike had other 
consequences. Buih had enlisted a high 

police official of Hanoi as part orchis 
team, to effect the release from jail of 
any team members if arrested. The of- 
ficial at the last moment decided to 
assist in the leaflet distribution per- 
sonally. Police officers spotted him, 
chased his vehicle through the empty 
Hanoi streets of early morning, finally 
opened fire on him and caught him. He 
was the only member of the group 
caught. He was held in prison as a 
Vietminh agent. 


team had a bad moment when contami- 
nating the oil. They had to work quick- - 
ly at night, in an enclosed storage 
room. • Fumes from the contaminant 
came close to knocking them out. Dizzy 
and weak-kneed, they masked their faces 
with handkerchiefs and completed the 
job. 

Meanwhile, Polish end Russian ships 
had arrived in the south to transport 
southern Vietminh to Tonkin under the 
Geneva Agreement. This offered the 
opportunity for another black psywar 
strike. A leaflet was developed by Binh 
with the help of Capt Arundel, attrib- 
uted to the Vietminh Resistance Com- 
mittee. Among other items, it reassured 
the Vietminh they would be kept safe 
below decks from imperialist air and 
submarine attacks, and requested that 
warm clothing be brought; the warm 
clothing item would be coupled with a 

verbal rumor campaign that Vietminh 
were being sent into China as railroad 
laborers. 

SMM had been busily developing G-5 
of the Vietnamese Army for such psy- 
war efforts. Under Arundel's direction, 
the First Armed Propaganda Company \ 
printed the leaflets and distributed them, ' 
by soldiers in civilian clothes who pene- 
trated into southern Vietminh zones on 
foot (Distribution in Carnau was made 
while columnist Joseph Alsop was on 
his visit there which led to his sensa- 
tional, gloomy articles later; our soldier 
“Vietminh” failed in an attempt to get 
the leaflet into Alsop’s hands in Camau; 
Alsop was never told this story). Intelli- 
gence reports and other later reports re- 
vealed that village and delegation com- 
mittees complained about- “deportation” 
to the north, after distribution of the 
leaflet. . . , 




Hanoi was evacuated on 9 ^ > . c ;! c '^ r ' 
The northern SMM team left with the 
last French troops, disturbed by what 
they had seen of the grim efficiency of 
the Vietminh in their takeover, tne con- 
trast between the silent march of the 
victorious Vietminh troops m their ten- 
nis shoes and the clanking amt or of 

the well-equipped French whose V/e-.t- 
ern tactics and equipment had i ailed 
against the Communist, mmtary-political- 
economic campaign. 

The northern team had spent the last 
davs of Hanoi in contaminating the oil 
supply of the bus company for a gradu- 
al wreckage of engines m the buses, 
in taking the first actions i or delayed 
sabotage of the railroad (which required 
teamwork with a CIA special teenmeal 

team in Japan who performed their part 
brilliantly), and in writing detailed notes, 
of potential targets for future paramili- 
tary operations (U.S. adherence to the 
. Geneva Agreement prevented SNM from 
carrying out the active sabotage u de- 
sired to do against the' power plant, 


Contention between Diem and Hinh 
had become murderous. . . . Finally, wc 
learned that Hinh was close to action, 
he had selected 26 October as the morn- 
ing for an attack on the Presidential 
Palace. Hinh Was counting heavily on 
Lt-Col Lari’s special forces and on' Cap- 
tain Giai who was rui ning Hinh’s. secret 
headquarters at Hinh’s home. We invited 
these two officers to visit the Philip- 
pines, on the pretext that we were mak- 
ing an official trip, could take them 
along and open the way for them to 
see some inner workings of the fight 
' against Filipino Communists which they 
probably would never see otherwise. 
Hinh reluctantly turned down his cam 
invitation; he had had a memorable time 
of it on his last visit to Manila in 195.2. 
Lt-Col I, an was a French agent and the 
temptation to see behind-the-scenes was 
too much. He and Giai accompanied 
SMM officers on the MAAG C-47 which 
General O’Daniel instantly made avail- 
able for the operation. 26 October was 
spent in the Philippines. The attack on 
the palace didn’t cohie off. 
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General Lawton Collins armed as 
Ambassador on 8 November. . . . 

Collins, in his first press conference, 
made it plain that the U.S. was sup- 
porting President Diem. The new Am- 
bassador applied pressure on General 
Hinh and on 29 November Hinh left for 
Paris. His other key conspirators 
followed. 

Part of the SMM team became in- 
volved in staff work to back up the 
energetic campaign to save Vietnam 
which Collins pushed forward. Some 
SMM members were scattered around 
the Pacific, accompanying Vietnamese 
for secret training, obtaining and ship- 
ping supplies to be smuggled into north 
Vietnam and hidden there. In the Philip- 
pines, more support was being construct- 
ed to help SMM, in expediting' the flow 
of supplies, and in creating Freedom 
Company, a non-profit Philippines corpo- 


ration backed by President Magsaysay, 
which would supply Filipinos experi- 
enced in fighting the Communist Huks 
to help in Vietnam (or elsewhere). . . , 

On 23 November, twenty-one selected 
Vietnamese agents and two cooks of 
our. Hao paramilitary group were put 
aboard a Navy ship in the Saigon River, 
in daylight. They appeared as coolies, 
joined the coolie and refugee throng 
moving on and off ship, and disappeared 
one by one. It was brilliantly planned 
and executed, agents being picked up 
from unobtrusive assembly points 
throughout the metropolis. Lt Andrews 
made the plans and carried out the 
movement under the supervision of 
Major Allen. The ship took the Hao 
agents, in compartmentcd groups, to an 
overseas point, the first stage in a move- 
ment to a secret training area. •. 


f. December 1954 


. . . discussions between the U.S., 
Vietnamese and French had reached a 
point where it appeared that a military 
training mission using U.S. officers was 
in the immediate offing. General 
O’Daniel had a U.S.-F’rench planning 
group working on the problem, under 
Col. Rosson. One paper they were de- 
veloping was a plan for pacification of 
Vietrninh and dissident areas; this paper 
was passed to SMM for its assistance 
with the drafting. SMM wrote much of 
the paper, changing the .concept from 
the old rigid police controls of all areas 
■ to some of our concepts of winning over 
the population and instituting a classi- 
fication of areas by the amount of 
trouble in each, the amount of control 
required; and fixing responsibilities be- 
tween civil and military authorities. With 
a few changes, this was issued by Presi- 
dent Diem on 31 December as the Na- 
tional Security Action (Pacification) Di- 
rective. « . . 

There was still much disquiet in Viet- 
nam, particularly among anti-Commu- 
nist political groups who were not in-, 
eluded in the government. SMM officers 
were contacted by a number of such 
groups who felt that, they “would have 
to commit suicide in 1956” (the 1956 
plebiscite promised in the 1954 Geneva 
agreement), when the Vietrninh would 
surely take over against so weak a 
government. One group of farmers and 
rnilita in the south was talked out of 


migrating to Madagascar by SMM and 
staying on their farms. A number of 
these groups asked SMM for help in 
training personnel for eventual guerrilla 
warfare if the Vietrninh won. Persons 
such as the then Minister of Defense 
and Trinh Minh The were among those 
loyal to the government who also re- 
quested such help. It was decided that 
a more basic guerrilla. training program 
might be undertaken for such groups 
than was available at the secret training 
site- to which we had sent the Binh and f 
Hao groups. Plans were made with | 
Major Bohanan and Mr. John C. Wachtel l 
in the Philippines for a solution of this l 
problem; the United States backed the 1 I 
development, through them, of a small ■ 
Freedom Company training camp in a 5 
hidden valley on the Clark AFB reser- I 
vation. _ . ^ 

Till and Peg Durdin of the N. Y, 1 
Times, Hank Lieberman of the N, Y. 
Times, Homer Bigart of the N. Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune, John Mecklin of Life-Time, 
and John Roderick of Associated. Press, 
have been warm friends of SMM and 
worked hard to penetrate the fabric of 
French propaganda and give the U.S. an 
objective account of events in Vietnam. 
The group met with us at times to 
analyze objectives and motives of prop- 
aganda known to them, meeting at ' 
their own request as U.S. citizens. These 
mature and responsible news corre- 
spondents performed a valuable service 
for their. country 
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The Vietrninh long ago had adopted 
the Chinese Communist thought that the 
people are the water and the army is . 
the fish. Vietrninh relations with the 
mass of the population during the 
fighting had been exemplary, with a few 


exceptions; in contrast, the Vietnamese 
National Army had been like too many 
Asian armies, adept at cowing a popula-" 
tion into feeding them, providing them 
with girls. SMM had been working on 
this problem from the beginning. Since 
the National. Army was the only unit of 
government with a strong organization 
throughout the country and with good 
communications, it' was the key to 
stabilizing the situation quickly on a 
nation-wide basis. If Army and people 
could be brought together into a team, 
the first strong weapon against Com- 
munism could be forged. 

The Vietrninh were aware of this. We 
later learned that months before the 
signing of the Geneva Agreement they 
had been planning for action in the post- 
Geneva period; the National Army was 
to be the primary target for subversion 
efforts, it was given top priority by the 
Central Committee for operations against 
its enemy, and about 100 superior 
cadres were retrained for the operations 
and placed in the [words illegible] or- 


ganization for tiie work, which com- 
menced even before the agreement was 
signed. We didn’t know it at the time, 


but this was SMM’s major opponent, 
in a secret struggle for the National 
Army. ... 


General O’Daniel was anticipating the 
culmination of long negotiations to 
permit U.S. training of the Vietnamese 
Armed. Forces, against some resistance 
on the part of French groups. In Janu- 
ary, negotiations were proceeding so 
welj that General O’Daniel informally 
organized a. combined U.S. -French train- 
ing mission which eventually became 
known as the Training Relations & 
Instruction Mission (TRIM) under his 
command, but under the overall com- 
mand of the top French commander, 
General Paul Ely. 

The French had asked for top com- 
mand of half the divisions in the TRIM 
staff. Their first priority was for com- 
mand of the division supervising Na- 
tional Security Action by the Viet- 
namese, which could be developed into 
a continuation.of strong French control 
of key elements of both Army and 
population. In conferences with Ambas- 
sador Collins and General O’Daniel, it 
was decided to transfer Colonel Lansdale 
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to head the National Security division. 
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ncnvnc.ecl the change to the country team, working _ throughout the night. . . . All . 

”»d tav. hta t officers r .tcl«d 1» 10 Mp..**- of 

. this work among all • • S our “blood, sweat and tears 

Vietnam. ... . By 31 January, all operational equip- 

President Diem 'had continued ie ®y of the Binh paramilitary _ group _ 
questing SMM help with the guard l at- ^ trans . shlppe d to Hwpb°ng 

talioii for the Presidential Palace, w Sa^on, mostly with the help of 

made arrangements with pr «» d ®, CAT, and° the northern SMM team had 

savsay in the Philippines and bo. roved V. v h , { operational sites. Security 

his senior aide and. military mivtsor, it emne^ tJ htened at the Rai- 

Col. Napoleon Valeriano, who had a fine me . -h and p i ans for bringing in 

combat record against the ^°. rr ‘ T ^ ul : tl ,e Hao equipment were changed from 
Milks and also had reorganized the tne mo 4 f sea> Task Force 98, 

B-esidential Guard 3attaUon for hiagj.ay- under command of Captain 

say! Valeriano, with, three junwr offi- was asked to give a help-. 

SA” SKWgJ had briefed the 

selected Vietnamese officers were members of the Binh paramilitary team 

Sod With the ^sidonhai <— » 


Manila. An eff icient north as Individuals. The infiltration 

emerged. Diem w as warm y grateful t ^ ^ 


„ . “V b '"i-o con- was carried out in careful stages over 

help by Filipinos who aUo con «« , 


this" help by Filipinos wno aiso period> a successful operation 

tinuousiy taught our concept of loyalty a ^ ^ fcecame 

and freedom. ' n - , carrying 011 

The patriot we’ve named Trieu * n the sur f a 
mad been working on an almanac foi 
popular sale, particularly m 
cm cities and towns we 


normal citizens, 
i,-;. out everyday civil pui suits, 

had been working on _ an We had smuggled into Vietnam about 

\v< 

reach. 

were hired to write 


f in the. north- tons of supplies for 

Noted Vietnamese a^logers. lou^n’Snt S, 30? c£‘. 
3«f^ d £ S VietmWt h S;D 90,0C ? mimds 

leaders and undertakings, and 0 p pistol ammunition, and 300 pounds of 

urdty in the south. The work was ea cxn'o' ives Two and a half tons were 

out under the direction of IT Pmlhps, lQ the Hao agents in, Tonkin, 

based on our concept of the u. hile the remainder was cached along 

astrology for psywar in Southt.a^t. asi- — »... cmm with the help 
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April 12, 1845 — Roosevelt dies. 

May 8, 1 045— -War in Europe ends. 

Aug. C, 1945 — Atom bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

Augi 14, 1945— Japan surrenders. 

Jan. 10, 1946- — First U.N. General As-, 
sembly opens. 

Nov. 2, 1843— Truman elected. 

Dec. 7, 1949— Communists complete 
take-over of China. 

June 25, 1950 — North Korean troops in- 
vade South Korea. 

Nov. I, 1952— First U.S., hydrogen 
bomb explosion. 

Nov. 4, 1932— Eisenhower elected. 

March 5, 1933— Stalin dies. 

July 27, 1953— Korean war armistice. 
Aug. 12, 1953 — Soviet Union explodes, 
first H-bomb. 

Sept. 8, 1854— SEATO Pact signed. 

July 18-23, 1955— Summit meeting, 

Geneva. 

Oct. 23, 1956— Hungarian uprising be- 
gins. 

Oct, 29, 1.956— Suez invasion. 

Nov. 6, 1956— Eisenhower re-elected. 
Oct. 4, 1957— Soviet Union, launches 
Sputnik ,1. . . , 

July 15, 1858 — U. S. Marines in Leb- 
anon. 

Jan. I, 1959 — Castro takes power m 
Sept. 15-27, 1 959— Klirushcr. e v visits 

U. s. 

Nov. 8, I960— Kennedy elected. 




cf a wniie vne iciuauiuv. - — - , u 

■ ' 'almanac ware shipped the K= d Ri,er b » SMM ' "'" ll ' P 

M t oAon7 then emuM cf.hcHavy 

into Vietminh territory. _ _ _ 

Dinh also had produced a Thomas 
Paine type series of essays on VuX , 

namese patriotism agmnst the com 
“ st Vietrninh, under the guidance of 
S Arundel- These essays were cir- 
culated among influential groups m 
Vietnam, earned front-page editorials in 
the leading daily newspaper m Saigon. 

Circulation increased with t ^ l V u 1 b ca ' 
tiori of these essays. The publisher is 
known to SMM as The Dragon Lady 
and is a fine Vietnamese girl who has 
been the mistress of an anti- American 
French civilian. Despite anti-American 
remarks by her boy friend, we had 
helped her keep her paper from being 
closed by the government . . and she 
found it profitable to heed our advice 
on the editorial content of her paper. 

Arms and equipment for the binh 
-paramilitary team were being cached 
in tha north in areas still free from 
the Vietrninh. Personnel movements 
were covered by the flow of refugees 
Haiphong was reminiscent of our o.vn 
pioneer days as it was swamped with 
people whom it couldn’t shelter. Living 
space and food were at a premium, 
nervous tension grew. It was a wild 
time for our northern team. 

First supplies for the Hao paramilitary 
group started to arrive in Saigon. These 
shipments and the earlier ones for the 
Binh group were part of an efficient 
and effective air smuggling effort by 

the 551st. [word illegible] Wing, US. 
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... the Hao paramilitary team had 
finished its training at the secret train- 
ing site and been flown by the Air 
Force to a holding site in the Philip- 
pines, where Major Alien and his of- 
ficers briefed the paramilitary team. 
In mid-April, they were taken by ttie 
Navy to Haiphong, where they were 
gradually slipped . ashore. Meanwhile, 
arms and other equipment including ex- 
plosives were being flown into Saigon 
via our smuggling route, being readied 
for shipment north by the Navy task 
foi ce handling refugees. The White temn . 
office gradually became an imposing ' 
munitions depot. Nightly shootings and 
bombings in restless Saigon caused us 
to give them dispersed storage behind 
thick walls as far as this oiie big house 
would permit. SMM personnel guarded 
tire house night and clay, for it also 
contained our major files other than 
the working file at our Command Post. 


All files were fixed for instant destruc- 
tion, automatic weapons and hand 
grenades distributed to all personnel. 

It was a strange scene for new person- 
nel just arriving. ... 

Haiphong was taken over by the ■ 
Vietrninh on 16 May. Our Binli and 
northern Hao teams were in place, 
completely equipped. It had taken a 
tremendous amount of . hard work to 
beat the Geneva deadline, to locate, 
select, exfiltrate, train, infiltrate, equip 
the men of' these two teams and have 
them in place, ready, for actions re- 
quired against the enemy. It would be a 
hard task to do openly, but; this had 
to be kept secret from the Vietrninh, 
the International Commission with its 
suspicious French and Poics and In- 
dians, and even friendly Vietnamese. 
Movements of personnel and supplies 
had had to be over thousands 'of 
miles. ... 


Oflnt -rjnin/*! 



Under the heading “Origins of the 
Insurgency in South Vietnam," the 
Pentagon’s study analyzes the Viet- 
cong movement and its role in the 
development of the war. The follow- 
ing article, by Fox Butterfield, de- 
scribes the analysts’ findings. 


The secret Pentagon study of the 
Vietnam war says the United States 
Government’s official view that the war 
was imposed on .South Vietnam by ag- 
gression from Hanoi is “not wholly com- 
pelling." 

Successive administrations in Wash- 
ington, from President John F. Kennedy 
to President Richard M. Nixon, have 
used this interpretation of the origins 
of the war to justify American inter- 
vention in Vietnam. But American intel- 
ligence estimates during the nineteen- 
fifties show, the Pentagon account says, 
that the war began largely as a rebellion 
in the South against the increasingly 
oppressive and corrupt regime of Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

"Most of those who took up arms 
were South Vietnamese and the causes 
for which they fought were by no mean's 
contrived in North Vietnam,” the Penta- 
gon account says of the years from 1956 
to 1959, when the insurgency began. 

But the study also disputes many critics 
of American policy in Vietnam who have 
contended that North Vietnam became 
involved in the South only after 1965 
in response to large-scale American in- 
tervention. _ 

“It is equally clear that North Viet- 
namese Communists operated some form 
of subordinate apparatus in the South 
in the years 1954-1960,” the Pentagon 
study says. 

And in 1959, the account continues, 
Hanoi made a clear decision to assert 
its control over the growing insurgency 
and to increase its infiltration of trained 
cadres from the North. Thereafter, the 
study says, “Hanoi’s involvement ip the 
developing strife became evident.” 

.'Authoritarian, Inflexible, Remote’ 

Developments related to the origins of 
the war that are disclosed by the Penta- 
gon history include the following: _ 

^American officials in Saigon, includ- 
ing those in the embassy, the Central 
Intelligence. Agency and the military 
command were fully aware of President 
Diem’s shortcomings. They regularly re- 
ported to Washington that he was “au- 
thoritarian, inflexible and remote,” that 
he entrusted power only to his own 
family and that he had alienated all 
elements of the population by his op- 
pressive policies. 

<3From 1954 to 1958 North Vietnam 
concentrated on its internal develop- 
ment, apparently hoping to achieve re- 
unification either throq&^|jj^$|££pF)$r 


provided for in the Geneva settlement 
or through the natural collapse of the 
weak Diem regime. The Communists left 
behind a skeletal apparatus in the South 
when they regrouped to North Vietnam 
in 1954 after the war with the French 
ended, but the cadre members were or- 
dered to engage only in “political 
struggle.” ' 

*5 In the years before 1959 the Diem 
regime was nearly successful in wiping 
out' the agents, who felt constrained by ; 
their orders not to fight back. Their fear 
and anger at being caught in this pre- 
dicament, however, apparently led them 
to begin the insurgency against Mr. 
Diem, despite their orders, sometime 
during 1956-57. 

North Vietnam’s leaders formally de- 
cided in May, 1959, at the 15th meeting 
of the Lao Dong (Communist) party’s 
Central Committee, to take control of 
the growing insurgency. Captured Viet- 
cong personnel and. documents report 
that as a result of the decision the Ho, 
Chi Minh Trail of supply lines was pre- 
pared, southern cadre members who had 
been taken North were infiltrated back 


to the South and the tempo of the war 

suddenly speeded up. , 

The Pentagon account says that born. 
American intelligence and Vietcong pris- 
oners attributed the Vietcong’ s rapid 
success after 1959 to the Diem regime s 

mistakes. . 

In a report prepared by the Rand 
Corporation of Santa Monica, Calif., on 
the interrogation of 23 Vietcong cadre 
members, one southern member said of^ 
the Communists’ success: . 

“The explanation Is not that the cadre 
were exceptionally gifted but the people 
they talked to were ready for rebellion. 
The people were like a mound of straw, 
ready to be ignited. . 

“If at that time the Government m 
the South had been a good , one, if it 
had not been dictatorial, then launching 
the movement would have been diffi- 
cult.” 

Encouragement of Hanoi Is Seen 
A United States intelligence estimate 
of August, I960, on the rapidly deterior- 
ating situation in South Vietnam con- 
cluded: 

'The indications of. increasing dissatis- 


To the surprise of most observers, he 
put down the Binh Xuyen gangster sect 
in Saigon and the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao, armed sects in the countryside. He 
created a stable government and a loyal 
army where there had been only chaos. 
And he won diplomatic recognition for 
South Vietnam from many countries. 

But from the beginning, the account 
says, President Diem’s personality and 
political concepts tended to decrease his 
Government’s effectiveness. 

The product of a family that was 
both zealously Roman Catholic and a 
member of the traditional Mandarin rul- 
ing class, Mr. Diem was authoritarian, 
moralistic, inflexible, bureaucratic and 
suspicious. His mentality is described in 
the account as like that of a “Spanish 
Inquisitor.” 

His political machine was a “rigidly 
organized, overccntra.lized family oli- 
garchy.” He trusted only his family 
members, particularly his brother Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, who had organized the semi- 
secret Can Lao party. 

Chose to Rule ‘With Firm Hand’ 

An American intelligence estimate of 
May, 1959, described the situation as 
follows: 

“President Diem, continues to be the 
undisputed ruler of South Vietnam; all 
important and many minor decisions 
are referred to him. 

“Although he professes to believe in 
representative government and democ- . 
■racy, Diem is convinced that the Viet- 
namese are not ready for such a political 
system and that he must rule with a firm 
hand, at least so long as nation' security 
is threatened; 

“He also believes that the country 
cannot afford a political opposition 
which could obstruct or dilute the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to establish a strong 
rule. He remains a somewhat austere 
and remote figure to most Vietnamese 
and has not generated widespread popu- 
lar enthusiasm. 

“Diem’s regime reflects his ideas. A 
facade of representative government is 
maintained, but the Government is in 
fact essentially authoritarian. 

“The legislative powers of the Nation- 
al Assembly are strictly circumscribed; 
the judiciary is undeveloped and sub- 
ordinate to the executive; and the mem- 


“The indications ot increasing ^ executivo branch are little 

faction with the Die g regime more than the personal agents of Diem, 

probably <mcouraged the 1 IJanoi rcgimi i<Nq jz * d opposition> loyal or 

°To emphasfze how the Diem regime’s otherwise, is tolerated, and critics of 
. i o empnasizc I nnliries heloed the regime are often repressed, 

oppressive and c arrup P P jn To make matters worse, according to 
prepare the way for _the ^msurgency^n ^ account _ Mr _ Diem - S programs de- 

South \ letnam, th l g pY , signed to increase security in the coun- 

sir.nd .he* « pr-dto. -» ho *£^-5 .rsritrxr 

office in 1954 the fanners and the Government, and 
the'a’croiint note™ it’seemed fcr’a while eventneted in lees .ether than mere 
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his supporters contended. 



The Civic Action progm&njig^g^]aflg|- 
help the Government in 'Stifgon estab- 
lish communication with the peasants, 
went astray when President Diem used 
northern refugees and Catholics almost 
exclusively to go into the villages, To 
the peasants these Civic Action team 
members were outsiders. 

The Diem land-reform program, in- 
stead of redistributing land to the poor, 
ended up taking back what the peasants 
had been given by the Vietminh and re- 
turning it to the landlords. In I960, 75 
per cent of the land was still owned by 
15 per cent of the people. 

Mr. Diern abolished the traditional 
elected village councils out of fear that 
Communists might gain power iri them. 
Then he replaced ihese popular bodies 
with appointed outsiders, northern ref- 
ugees and Catholics loyal to him. 

In the so-called anti-Communist de- 
nunciation campaign, which was begun 
in the summer of 1955, from 50,000 to 
100,000 people v/ere put in detention 
camps. But, the account says, many of 
the detainees were not Communists at all. 

President Diem also ordered a number 
of population-relocation programs to in- 
crease security, but these too back- 
fired, it says. 

Montagnard tribesmen who were 

forced to leave their traditional home- 
lands in the Central Highlands for more 
settled and secure areas made easy re- 
cruits for the Vietcong, the chronicle 
relates, and peasants who v/ere forced 
to move out of their ancestral villages 
and build new ones in the so-called 
agrovilie program resented the Saigon 
Government. 

Despite “Diem’s preoccupation with 
security,” the account says, “he poorly 
provided for police and intelligence in 
the countryside”; the Self-Defense Corps 
and Civil Guard — both militia groups — 
were “poorly trained and equipped, 
miserably led.” 

“Their brutality, petty thievery and 
disorderliness induced innumerable vil- 
lagers to join in open revolt against 
Diem,”, the account continues. 

By curbing freedom of speech and 
jailing dissidents, the history says, -Mr. 
Diem alienated the intellectuals; by pro- 
moting officers on the basis of loyalty 
to his family rather than on the basis 
of ability, he alienated large segments 
of the armed forces. 

Looking at the Diem Government’s 
growing problems in January, 1960, the 
United States Embassy concluded in a 
“Special Report on the Internal Secu- 
rity Situation in Vietnam”: 

“The situation may be summed up in 
the fact that the Government has tend- 
ed to treat the population with suspi- 
cion or to coerce it and has been re- 
warded with an attitude of apathy and 
resentment. 

“The basic factor which has been 
lacking is a feeling of rapport between 
the Government and the population. The 
people have not identified themselves 
'with the Government.” 

The report pointed to this “growth 
of apathy and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the rural populace” as a 
major cause of the insurgency. 
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The Pentagon study divides the de- 
■ velopment of the insurgency in South 
Vietnam into roughly three periods; 

From 1954 to 1955 the country en- 
joyed relative quiet as Communist 
cadres left behind in the South devoted 
themselves to "political struggle.” From 
1956 to 1958, after President Diem’s re- 
jection of the scheduled elections, dissi- 
dent cadres in the South began the in- 
surgency. With Hanoi’s decision to take 
over the insurgency in 1959, the third 
period, that of full-scale war, began. 

When Ho Chi Minh established his 
capita! in Hanoi after the Geneva con- 
ference in 1954, American intelligence 
reported that North Vietnam’s new. lead- 
ers could be expected to concentrate on 
building their war-ravaged and primi- 
tive economy. 

According to the American informa- 
tion, the Communists had taken with 
them 90,000 armed men from the South, 
leaving 5,000 to 10,000 armed men be- 
hind as a “skeletal apparatus.” 

From captured documents, American 
intelligence officials believed that the 
“stay-behind cadres” had the main task 
of preparing for the elections scheduled' 
for 1956 to reunify the country. The 
cadre members were ordered to carry 
out only “political struggle,” which 
meant largely propaganda activity and 
infiltration of the Saigon Government. 

Election Victory Was Expected ' 

A document captured early in 1955 
front a Communist field organizer and 
sent to Washington by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency wanted- that “it is not 
the time to meet the enemy.” The Com- 
munists apparently believed, the study 
says, that they would get control of the 
country either through the elections or 
by the collapse of the Diem regime 
through its own weakness. 

In 1968 the confidential Rand Corpo- 
ration study of captured southern cadre 
members who originally went to the 
North in 1954 showed that most of them 
had expected that the Communists would 
win in the 1956 elections. 

“Our political officer explained that 
we were granted Vietnam north of the 
17th Parallel now, but in 1956 there 
would be a general election and . we 
would regain the South and be reunited 
with our families,” one captive reported. 

“I was a political officer,” another 
explained. “I went to the North just like 
all the other combatants in my unit. 

I believed, at the time, that regroup- 
ment was only temporary, because from 
the study sessions on the Geneva agree- 
ment we drew the conclusion that we 
could return to the South after the 
igefteral election.” 

While there were some incidents of 
murder or kidnapping in the southern 
countryside from 1954 to 1956, they 
were not directly attributable to the 
Communist “stay-behinds,” the account 
says. 

A United States intelligence estimate 
of July, 1956, noted: 


“During the past year Hie Communists 
in South Vietnam have remained gen- 
erally quiescent. They have passed by a 
number -of opportunitie to embarrass 
the Diem regime. 

“Although some cadres and supplies 
arc being infiltrated across the 17th 
parallel, the D.R.V. [Democratic Repub- 
lic of North Vietnam] probably has not 
sent any large-scale reinforcement or 
supply to the South.” 

Well-Informed on Attitudes! 

The .* merlcun intelligence network in 
South Vietnam, though limited in size, 
was well informed of the Communists’ 
attitudes and actions during this period, 
the study explains. An intelligence 
estimate in May, 1957, noted: 

“Because the countrywide elections 
envisaged by the Geneva agreements 
have not been held and because military 
aption has been prevented, the D.R.V. 
has been frustrated in its . hopes of 
gaining control of SVN. This has caused 
.some discontent among cadres evacu- 
ated from the South in the expectation 
that they would soon return.” 

. Intelligence gathered from Commu- 
nist, agents and documents captured in 
the nineteen-sixties, when the American 
intelligence network had expanded, filled 
out this picture of frustration and disil- 
lusionment among the cadre members. 

A captured Communist who had been 
in charge of propaganda in Saigon tes- 
tified: “The period from the armistice 
of 1954 until 195S was the darkest 
time for the Vietcong in South Viet- 
nam. The political agitation policy pro- 
posed by the Communist party could 
not be carried out due to the arrest of 
a number of party members.” 

Another cadre member reported: “The 
cadres who had remained behind in 
the South had almost all been arrested. 
Only one or two cadres were left in 
every three to five villages.” 

‘Efficiently Destroyed Our Tarty’ 

A document that appears to be a 
party history, captured in 1966 by the 
United States First Infantry Division 
during a sweep through the area called 
the Iron Triangle near Saigon, described 
the cadres’ predicament.' Noting that the 
Diem Government’s harsh security poli- 
cies had “truly and efficiently de- 
stroyed our party,” the document, refer- 
ring to the scheduled date for the elec- 
tions said: 

“Particularly after 20 July 3956, the 
key cadres and party members in South 
Vietnam asked questions which de- 
manded answers: 

“Can we still continue ihe struggle 
to demand the implementation of the 
Geneva agreement given the existing 
regime in South Vietnam? If not, what 
must be done? A mood' of skepticism 
and nonconfidence in the orientation of 
the struggle began to seep into the party 
apparatus and among some of the 
masses.” 
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the answer was “armed struggle” de- ceived a copy of an older directing the all theTtifiltrators w ■ . iqt . 4 

spite their orders. It continued: ' establishment of two guerrilla opera- ers who went to the , of ' 71 of 

“The situation truly ripened for an tions bases, one in Tayninh Province ,, +j, Q i- ^ i»n' mit. of 

arpied movement against the enemy, near the Cambodian border and another 

in the western Central Highlands, 


But the leadership of the Nam Bo Re- 
gional Committee [then the Vietcong’s 
headquarters for the southern part of 
South Vietnam] at that time still hesi- 
tated for many reasons, but the prin- 
cipal reason was the fear of violating 
the party line. 

■“The majority of party members and 
Cadres felt that it was necessary to 
immediately launch an armed struggle in . 
order to preserve the' movement and 
protect the forces. In several areas the 

party members on their own initiative 
had organized armed struggle against 
the enemy.” 

. According to the Pentagon account, 
the result of the cadres’ decision to 
begin armed struggle was soon apparent 
in Saigon. , '■ . 

American intelligence officers in. Sai- 
gon estimated that 30 armed terrorist 
incidents were initiated in the last 
quarter of 1957, with at least 75 local 


The C.I.A. also learned, at this time- 
that Mr. Duan was making a secret 
visit to the South. 

The decision that had been made 
privately by the Politburo was formal- 
ly ratified by tire Central Committee at 
its 15th meeting in May, 1959. All avail- 
able evidence suggests that this was 
“the point of departure for D.R.V. .in- 
tervention,” the narrative says. 

Scholars and journalists who have 
studied the origins of the insurgency, 
but who have not had access to Ameri- 
can intelligence reports, have not at- 
tached such -significance to that .15th 
session. 

The United States Embassy in Saigon, 
reporting to Washington on the Central 
Committee decision, noted that a resolu- 
tion had been passed saying that the 
struggle for reunification would have to 
be carried out by “all appropriate 

ijiuuwi ...... — -- measures other than peaceful,” the em- 

officials assassinated or kidnapped. On bassy reported. 

Oct. 22, 13 Americans were wounded The document captured by the First 
in three bombings in Saigon. 'Infantry Division recalled the 1959 de- 

But, the account says, “there is only cision: • 

sparse evidence that North Vietnam was “After the resolution of the 15th 
directing, or was capable of directing, plenum of the Central Committee was 
that violence.” 

During this period, from 1956 to 1953, 


the party leaders in Hanoi were en- orientation. 


issued, all of South Vietnam possessed 
a clear and correct strategic policy and 


gaged in “a serious reconsideration” of 
their policy, the account says. 

Sometime early in 1957 Le Duan, a 
southerner who had led the fight in the 
South during the French Indochina war, 


“The directive of the Politburo in 
May, 1959, stated that the time had 
come to push the armed struggle. 
Thanks to this we closely followed the 
actual situation in order to formulate 


South during tne rrenen maoemna war, .... 

returned to Hanoi from a two-year stay a program, and in Oaoben,^ 19o9, the 
in the South, carrying news that the armed struggle was launched. 


struggle there was going badly. Ac- 
cording to American intelligence re- 
ports, he told the Politburo that it was 
wasting time with its orders for “polit- 
ical struggle.” He was said to have 
urged military pressure. 

Most Powerful Man in Hanoi 


Special Training for Tribesmen 

A rapid build-up. of Hanoi’s potential 
for infiltration followed the party’s de- 
cision to take a more active role in the 
insurgency, the analyst says. 

Infiltration from North Vietnam had 
actually begun as early as 1955, United 


Mr. Duan, the study notes, was States intelligence reports show but 

named a member of the Politburo later on Jy m 1999 dld the . £-LA. P lck U P 
that same year, and in September, 1960, evidence of large-scale infiltration, 
he became the First Secretary of the lo operate the Infiltration trails, a 
rt ' group of montagnard tribesmen from 

The futility of their policy must have Quangtri and Thuathien Provinces were 
been brought home to the leaders in f.^qsa^nTiq^q 11111 ' 18 North Vietnam 
Hanoi according to the stud ly, - when- 1959 'also, the C.I.A. report' 

No» e* Hanoi formed “special border 
South Vietnam to the United Nations, crossing, teams composed of southein 
But until 1958 North Vietnam was still ers who went to the North m 1954. fheir 
primarily concerned with its internal lesion was te carry food, drugs, and 
development, the account says, especial- other supplies down the trail network, 
ly during 1956, when there was a And ln April, 1959, the C.I.A. learned, 


peasant revolt against the Communists’ 
larsh land-reform program. > 

In December, 1958, or January, 1959, 
the study continues, “Hanoi apparently 
decided that the time had come to 
intensify its efforts.” 

American intelligence quickly picked 
up clues about this decision. 

The C.I.A. catne into possession of a 
directive from Hanoi to its headquarters 
for the Central Highlands during De- 
cember, 1958, stating that -the Lao Dong 
party's Central Committee had -decided jnfiitr 
to “open a new sta^pr«H6eflli fi^reRelfe^Se 


the 559th Transportation Group was es- 
tablished directly under the party s Cen- 
tral Committee as a headquarters m 
charge of infiltration. . 

Large training centers for infiltrators 
were reportedly established early in I960 
at Xuanmai and Sontay, near Hanoi. 
During 1959 and 1960, United States 
intelligence officials estimated, 26 
groups of infiltrators, -totaling 4,500 
people, made the trip south. 

From later interrogation of captured 
' ‘ States intelligence 


three were members of the Lao Dong 
party; that' they had all undergone ex- 
tensive periods of training in Noitli 
Vietnam before being sent south; and 
that most of them were officers, senior 
noncommissioned officers or party cadre 
members. 

Big Rise in Assassinations Noted 

Hanoi’s decision to switch from “polit- 
ical struggle” to “armed struggle” was 
rapidly reflected in a rise in terrorist 
attacks in 'South Vietnam during the 
second half of 1959, the Pentagon study 
says. ' 

The United States Embassy, in a Spe- 
cial Report on the Internal Security Sit- 
uation, in Vietnam in January, I960, 
noted that while there were 193 assassi- 
nations in all of 1958, there were 119 
assassinations in the last four months 
of 1959 alone. 

Even more alarming, the embassy 
said, were Vietcong attacks for the first 
time on large South Vietnamese Army 
units. A Vietcong ambush of two com- 
panies of Saigon’s 23d Division on Sept. 
26, 1959, with the killing of 12 Gov- 
ernment soldiers and the loss of most of 
their weapons, brought home “the full 
impact of the seriousness of the present 
situation.” 

The stepped-up insurgency led to the 
first American deaths of the war 
in South Vietnam. On July 8, 1959, 
a terrorist bomb inside the Bienhoa base 
compound killed two United States serv- 
icemen. 

In its January, 1960, report on the 
deteriorating situation, the embassy also 
passed on to Washington two comments 
made by the North Vietnamese Pre-: 
mier, Pham Van Dong, -which it con- 
sidered significant: 

First: “ ‘You must remember we will 
be-in Saigon tomorrow, we will be in 
Saigon tomorrow.’ These words were 
spoken by Premier Pham Van Dong in 
a conversation with French Consul 
Georges-Picot on Sept. 12, 1959.” 

And second: “In November, Pham 1 Van" 
Dong twice told Canadian Commission- 
er Erichsen-Brown that ‘We will drive 
the Americans into the sea.’ ” The Ca- 
nadian, a representative on the Inter- 
national Control Commission, was sta- 
tioned in Hanoi. 

The National Liberation Front for 
South Vietnam was officially founded 
on Dec. 20, 1960, the .study relates, 
and within a year Its membership had 
quadrupled to 300,000. By then the in- 
surgency had taken root. - 


■at' 
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Leaders of the Insurgency 


Le J)uan 


Pham Van Dong 


Vietcong organiser, nineteen-fifties; 
Secretary, Lao Dong (Communist) party 
Centra] Committee for the Southern Re- 
gion 1956; Secretary General Lao Dong 
party, 1959; since I960, First Secretary 
of party . . . bom into peasant family, 
Quangtri province in central Vietnam, 
1908 . . . worked as secretary with rail- 
ways, Hanoi ... given 20-year prison 
term for subversive activities, 1930 . . . 
released 1936, resumed political work 
for Indochinese Communist Party . . . 
given 10-year sentence, 1910 . . . re- 
leased on Vietminh take-over 1945 . . . 
led guerrillas against French in South 
starting 1946 . . . commissioner at. Viet- 
minh’s military headquarters in South, 
1952.. . . rose in party, named First Sec- 
retary, September, I960 ... led Hanoi 
delegation to 1957 50th -anniversary 
celebations in Moscow . . . since Ho Chi 
Minh’s death, has emerged as “first 
among equals” in collective leadership 
. . . has sponsored popular economic re- 
forms . . . advocates “protracted war” 
. strategy . . . said to be self-effacing, 
pragrn.atic . . . 


Led Vietminh delegation to Geneva, 
1954; in North Vietnam hierarchy there- 
after and Premier since 1955'. . . bom 
Quangngai, coastal region in South, 
1906 . . . entered University of Hanoi, 
1925 ... led student strike, fied to 
China . . . joined Vietnamese political 
dmigrSs, including Ho Chi Minh, in Can- 
ton .. . sent back to Vietnam by Ho Chi 
Minh on secret mission . . . arrested, im- 
prisoned on island of Poulo Condore, 
1929-36 . . . worked to establish Com- 
munist movement in North and South 
. . fled to south China, 1939 . . , with 
Ho Chi Minh and Vo Nguyen Giap. 
founded Vietminh, 1941; finance minis- 
ter, 1945, in first Ho Chi Minh govern- 
ment . . . named chief negotiator with 
French at. Fontainebleau, 1946 . . . pre- 
mier, 1949 . . . guerrilla commander in 
Quangngai, 1951 . . . chief Geneva nego- 
tiator, 1954 .. . regarded as “the best 
nephew” of “Uncle” Ho Chi Minh called 
“my other self” by Ho . . . formulator of 
North Vietnam’s “four points” for peace 
. . . sophisticated, articulate, a skilled 
diplomat, - 


Pentagon Papers: Eisenhower Decisions » 
Undercut the Geneva Accords, Study Says 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

The secret Pentagon study of the 
Vietnam war discloses that a few days 
after the Geneva excords of 1954, the 
Eisenhower Administration’s National 
Security Council decided that the ac- 
cords were a “disaster” and the Presi- 
dent approved actions to prevent further 
Communist expansion in Vietnam. 

These White 1 louse decisions, the Pen- 
tagon account concludes, meant that the 
United States had “a direct role in the 
ultimate breakdown of the Geneva 
settlement.” 

That judgment contradicts the repeat- 
ed assertion of several American admin- 
istrations that North Vietnam alone was 
to blame for the undermining of the 
Geneva accords. 

According to the Pentagon writer, the 
National Security Council, at a meet- 
ing on Aug. S, 1954, just after the 
Geneva conference, ordered an urgerit 
.program o' economic and military aid 
—substituting American advisers for 
■ French advisers-— to the new South Viet- 
namese Government of Ngo Dinh Diem. 

The objectives set by the Council 
were "to maintain a friendly r.on-Com- 
munist South Vietnam”' and “to prevent 
a Communist victor/ through all-Viet- 
nam elections.” 

Under the Geneva 'settlement,' Viet- 


nam was to be temporarily divided into 
two zones pending reunification 
through elections scheduled for 1956. 
The introduction of foreign troops or 
bases and the use of Vietnamese terri- 
tory for military purposes were for- 
bidden. The United States, which did 
not join with the nations that endorsed 
the accords, issued a declaration taking 
note of the provisions and promising 
not to disturb them. 

But a lengthy report, accompanying 
the Pentagon study, describes in detail 
how the Eisenhower Administration sent 
a team of agents to carry out clan- 


This is the ninth and last in a 
series of articles on the Penta- 
gon’s secret study of American 
participation in the Vietnam war. 
The study was obtained by The 
New York Times through the in- 
vestigative reporting' of Neil 
Sheehan. The series was re- 
searched and written over three 
months by Mr. Sheehan and 
other staff members. Three pages 
of documentary material begin' 
on Page 9, and an accompanying 
article, on the study’s analysis of 


the Vietcong insurgency, will be 
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destine warfare against North Vietnam 
from the minute the Geneva confer- 
ence closed. 

The team, headed by the legendary 
intelligence operative Col. Edward G. 
Lansdale, gave a graphic account of 
the actions it took just before evacuat- 
ing Hanoi in October 1954. [See text, 
Lansdale team’s report, Page 11.] 

The report says the team “spent the 
last days of Hanoi in. contaminating 
the oil supply of the bus company for 
a gradual wreckage of engines in the 
buses, in taking actions for delayed 
sabotage of the railroad (which required 
teamwork with a C.I.A. special techni- 
cal team in Japan who performed their 
part brilliantly), and in writing detailed 
notes of potential targets for future 
para-military operations.” 

“U. S. adherence to the Geneva 
agreement,” the authors of the report 
said, “prevented [the American team] 
from carrying out the active sabotage 
it desired to do against the power plant, 
water facilities, harbor and bridge. 

“The team had a bad moment when 
contaminating the oil. They had to work 
quiekiy at night, in an enclosed storage 
room. Fumes, from the contaminant 
came 'dose to knocking them out.’ Dizzy 

their 
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faces with handkerchiefs and completed 

the job.” . . ... 

The report is attributed to a nastily, 
assembled group identified as the Sai- 
gon Military Mission. Its authors do not. 
explain why they believed, sabotage of 
buses and the railroad was allowed un- 
der the Geneva accords if sabotage of 
the power plant and harbor was for- 
bidden. •• 

The Pentagon study, which was com- 
missioned by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara to determine how the 
United States became involved in the 
•Vietnam, war, .devotes nine lengthy sec- 
tions to the nineteen-forties and fifties. 

At key points during these years, 
the Pentagon study says, the Truman 
and Eisenhower Administrations made 
far-reaching decisions on Vietnam pol- 
icy that the public knew little_ about or 
misunderstood. And by the time Joint 
F. Kennedy became President in 1961, 
the writers recount, the American Gov- 
ernment already felt itself heavily com- 
mitted to the defense of South Viet- 
nam. 

One of the earliest disclosures in the 
account is that in late 1945 and early 
1946, Ho Chi Minh wrote- at least 
eight letters to President Truman and 
the vState Department requesting Ameri- 
can help in winning Vietnam’s inde- 
pendence from France. [See text, report 
qf Ho’s appeals, Feb. 2, 1946, Page 9,] 

No Record of an Answer 

The analyst says he could find no • 
record that the United States ever .an- 
swered Ho Chi Minh’s letters. Nor has 
Washington ever revealed that- it re- 
ceived the letters. 

A key point came in the winter of 
1949-50 when the United States made 
what the account describes as a water- 
shed decision affecting American pol- 
icy in Vietnam for the next two dec- 
ades: After the fall of mainland China 
to the Chinese Communists, the Truman 
Administration moved to support Em- 
peror Bao Dai. and provide military aid 
to the French against the Communist- 
led Vietminh. 

: This decision, which was made amid 
growing concern in the United States 
over the expansion of Communism in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, re- 
versed Washington’s long-standing re- 
luctance to become involved with 
French colonialism in Indochina. 

- With this action, the account says, 
‘‘the course of U. S. policy was set to 
block further Communist expansion in 
Asia.” And ‘‘the United States there- 
after was directly involved in the de- 
veloping tragedy in Vietnam.” 

Another key point came in the spring 
of 1954, the writer discloses, when the 
Eisenhower Administration twice strong- 
ly hinted to France that it was willing 
to intervene with American military 
forces to prevent French defeat in 

Indochina. , ■ 

While some information has been 
made public about these proposals, the 
Pentagon study says that the public 
has not understood how seriously the 
Eisenhower Administration debated' in- 
.terventipn.,,..,,., 
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Move for a Resolution 

It. adds that during the second episode, 
which occurred in May and. June,- 1954, 
while the Geneva conference was in ses- 
sion, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had aides draft a resolution requesting 
Congressional authority to commit 
American troops in Indochina. 

. The National Security Council was so 
opposed to France’s negotiating an end 
to the war, the analyst relates, that "the 
President was urged to inform Pans that 
French acquiescence in a. Communist; 
take-over of Indochina would bear on its 
status as one of the Big Three” and that 

‘‘U.S; aid to, France would automatically 
cease.” - 

, - Then in August, 1954, came the de- 
cision that, the Pentagon account says 
determined United States policy toward 
Vietnam for the rest of the decade: The 
National Security Council launched its 
program of economic and military aid 
to Mr. Diem, then Premier and later 
President, though its action was not 
made public for months. [See text, re- 
port by special committee, April 5, 
1954.] 

The Pentagon account discloses that 
most of these major decisions from . 1950 
on were made against the advice of . 
the American intelligence community. 

Intelligence analysts in the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the State Depart- 
ment and sometimes the Pentagon re- 
peatedly warned that the French, 
Emporer Bao Dai and Premier Diem 
were weak and unpopular and that the 
Communists were strong. 

In early August, 1954, for example, 
just before the National Security Council 
decided to commit the United States 
to propping up Premier Diem, a na- 
tional intelligence estimate warned: 

“Although it is possible that the 
French and Vietnamese, even with firm 
support from the U.S. and other powers, 
may be able to establish a strong regime 
in South Vietnam, we believe that the 
chances for this development are poor 
and moreover, that, the situation is more 
likely to continue to deteriorate progres- 
sively over the next year.” 

“Given the generally bleak appraisals 
of Diem’s prospects, they who made 
U.S. policy could only have done. so by 
assuming a significant measure of risk,” 
the study says of the Eisenhower com- 
mitments. 

The Pentagon study does not deal at 
length with a major question: Why did 
the policy-makers go ahead despite the 
intelligence estimates prepared by their 
most senior intelligence officials? 

The most important rcasdn advanced 
by the Pentagon study is that after the 
fall of China to the Communists in 1949 
and the hardening of American anti- 
communist attitudes, “Indochina’s im- 
portance to U.S. security interests in the 
Far East was taken for granted.” 

The basic rationale for American in- 
volvement— what later came to be 
called, the domino theory— -was first 
clearly enunciated by the National Se- 
curity Council in February, 1950, when 
it decided to extend military aid to the 
French in Indochina. 


‘Indochina is a Key Area’ 

“It is important to U.S. security in- 
terests,” the . Council said, “that all 
practicable measures be taken to pre- 
vent further Communist expansion in 
Southeast Asia. Indochina is a key area 
and is under immediate threat. 

“The neighboring countries of Thai- 
land and Burma could be expected to 
fall under Communist domination if 
Indochina is controlled by a Communist 
government, The balance of Southeast., 
Asia would then be in grave hazard.” 

Subsequent Council decision papers 
throughout the nineteen-fifties repeated 
this formulation with ever-increasing 
sweep. 

A Council paper approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in January, 1954, pre- 
dicted that the “loss of. any single 
country” in Southeast Asia would ulti- 
mately lead to the loss of all Southeast 
Asia, then India and Japan, and finally 
“endanger the stability and security of 
Europe.” , 

“The domino theory and tire assump- 
tions behind it were never questioned,” 
the Pentagon account says of the Eisen- 
hower years. The result was that the 
Government’s internal debate usually 
centered more on matters of military 
feasibility than on questions of basic 
national interests. 

The Series So Far 

Events before Tonkin Incidents: Study 
says American-run covert war against 
North Vietnam preceded Tonkin Gulf 
clashes by months, 

' Planning the bombing: After Tonkin ; 
clashes, and before 1964 Presidential 
election, Johnson Administration plan- 
ners reached “general consensus” fa- 
voring air war against North. Sustained 
bombing began in March, 1965. 

Ground war begins: U.S. decided on 
offensive ground role after month of 
bombing failed to impede enemy. Presi- 
dent Johnson ordered decision kept 
secret. 

Kennedy years: Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s approval of covert warfare 
against North Vietnam' in 1961 and 
“complicity” in ouster of President 
Diem deepened American involvement 
in Vietnam. 

1965-66 troop build-up: Study links 
force expansion with U.S. _ planners’ 
failure to anticipate enemy build-up. Air 
war -was widened despite intelligence 
warnings that Hanoi’s will could not be 
broken by raids. 

Disillusion in 1966-67: Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara urged bombing cutback 
in October, 1966, and favored accepting 
Saigon coalition in May, 1967, becom- 
ing leader of “disillusioned doves” who 
tried to reverse U.S. course. 

Turnabout, 1968: Amid shock of 
enemy’s Tet offensive— with military 
privately reporting sweeping damage — 
generals tried to force President John-, 
son into major mobilization and drive 
for victory. Resulting policy clash 
brought on U.S. decision to de-escalate. 
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The Pentagon study, which begins 
its account of American involvement in 
Vietnam with World War II, says that 
American policy from 1940 to 1950 has 
been a subject of “significant misim-, 
derstanding." 

American policy toward Vietnam dur- 
ing these years, the study says, was 
“less purposeful” than most people have 
assumed, and more characterized by 
“ambivalence and indecision.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
writer relates, never made up his mind 
whether to support the French desire 
to reclaim their Indochina colonies from 
the Japanese at the end of the war. 

. And at his death, American policy 
toward Indochina was in “disarray,” 
the writer says. 

He recounts that at first the Truman 
Administration had no clear-cut reac- 
tion to the conflict that broke out in 
1915 and 194G between the French and 
tire Vietminh and eventually led to 
full-scale war. American policy, he adds, 
remained “ambivalent.” 

In a cablegram still kept secret in 
State Department files, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall described the 
Government’s quandary to the embassy 
in Paris: 

“We have fully recognized France’s 
; reign position and we do not wish 
u-, have' it appear that we are in any 
way endeavoring' undermine that posi- 
tion. 

“At same time we cannot shut our 
eyes to fact there are two sides this 
problem and that our reports indicate 
both a lack of French understanding 
other side and continued existence dan- 
gerously outmoded colonial outlook and 
method in areas. 

Dual Rejection of Plans 

“On other hand we do not lose sight 
fact that Ho Chi Minh has direct Com-- 
rnunist connections and it should be 
obvious that we are not interested in 
seeing colonial empire administrations 
supplanted by philosophy and political 
organization directed from and con- 
trolled by Kremlin. 

“Frankly we have no solution of prob- 
lem to suggest.” 

On this reasoning, the Truman. Gov- 
ernment refused French requests for 
American planes and ships to transport 
French troops to Indochina and simi- 
larly turned down appeals for Ameri- 
can arms to help fight the Vietminh. 

But the Truman Administration also 
rebuffed the appeals from Ho Chi Minh. 
In August and September, 1945, the 

account relates, while his forces were 
in control of Hanoi, he sent a request 
to President Truman through the Office 
of Strategic Services, precursor of the 
C.I.A., asking that Vietnam be accorded 
“die same status as the Philippines” for 
a period of tutelage pending independ- 
ence. 
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t, _ direct or indirect, and be prepared to 


help within our means to meet such 
threats by providing political, econom- 
ic and military assistance and, advice 
i where clearly needed to supplement 
the" resistance of other governments in 
and out of the area which are more 
i directly concerned.” 

The Council document concluded that 
“particular attention should bo given 
to the problem of French Indochina.” 

The ' basic policy decisions having 

been made, the Pentagon account re- 
lates, developments followed swiftly. 

When Peking and Moscow' recognized 
Ho Chi Minh’s Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam in January, 1950, Washington 
followed by recognizing Bao Dai that 
Feb. 7 '. 

Nine days later, the French ■ request- 
ed military aid for the war in Indo- 
china. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, in recommending a favorable reply, 
wrote in a memorandum to President 
Truman: 

“The choice confronting the U. S. is 
to support the legal governments in In- 
dochina or to face the extension of 
Communism over the remainder of the 
continental area of Southeast Asia and 
possibly westward.” 

On May 8, Washington announced 
that it would provide economic and 
military aid to the French in Indochina, 
beginning with a grant of SlO-million. 

The first step had been taken.- “Hie 
U. S. thereafter was directly involved 
in the developing tragedy in Vietnam,” 
the account says. 

Ultimately, the American military aid 
program reached $1. 1-billion in 1954, 
paying for 78 per cent of the French 
war burden. 
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From October, 1945, until the follow- 
in' 7 February, the account continues, • 
Ho Chi Minh wrote at last eight letters 
to President Truman or to the Secretary 
of State, formally appealing for United 
States end United Nations intervention 
against French colonialism. 

"There is no record, the analyst says, 
that any of the appeals were answered. 

“Nonintervention by the United States 
on behalf of the Vietnamese was tanta- 
mount to acceptance of the French, 

;he Pentagon account declares. 

In 1948 and 1949, as concern about 
the Soviet Union’s expansion in East- 
ern Europe grew in the United States, 
Washingon became increasingly anxious 
about Ho Chi Minh’s Communist affilia- 
tions. Nevertheless, the account dis- 
closes, a survey by the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Intelligence and Re- 
search in the fall of 1948 concluded that 
it could not find any hard evidence that 
Ho Chi Minh actually took his orders 
from Moscow. 

‘An Anomaly So Far’ 

“If there is a Moscow-directed con- 
spiracy in Southeast Asia, Indochina is 
■ an anomaly so far,” the study reported 
in its evaluation section. 

With its growing concern about Com- 
munism, Washington began to press 
Paris harder to give more independence 
to the Indochina states. The American 
Government thus hoped to encourage 
Vietnamese popular support for Bao Dai 
as a non-Communist- alternative to Ho 
Chi Minh and his Vietminh. 

Yet, the narrative relates, even when 
in March, 1949, France did agree with 
Emperor Bao Dai to grant Vietnam in- 
dependence within- the French Union, 
the Truman Administration continued to 
withhold its backing, fearful that Bao 
Dai was still weak and tainted with 
French colonialism. 

In a cablegram to the Paris embassy, 
the State Department outlined its con- 
cern: 

"We cannot at this time irretrievably 
commit the U. S. to support of a native 
government which by failing to develop 
appeal among Vietnamese, might become 
virtually a puppet government separat- 
ed from the people and existing, onlv 
by the presence of ’ French military 

forces.” 

But when Mao Tse-tung’s armies 
drove Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
out of China in late 1949, Washington’s 
ambivalence ended dramatically. 

On Dec. 30 President Truman ap- 
proved a key National Security Council 
study on Asia, designated N.S.C. 48/2. 
With it, the Pentagon study says, “The 
course of U. S. policy was set to block 
further Communist expansion in Asia.” 

Varied Forms of Assistance 

“The United States on its own initia- 
tive,” the document declared, should 
now scrutinize closely the development 



In the spring of 1954, as the French 
military position in Indochina deterio- 
rated rapidly and the date for the Ge- 
neva conference approached, the Eisen- 
hower Administration twice hinted to 
France that it was ready to intervene 
with American forces. 

The Pentagon study contends that 
while some information about Iheso 
two episodes has become public, the 
American people have never been told 
how seriously the Eisenhower inner cir- 
cle debated intervening. 

“The record shows plainly,” the ana- 
lyst says, “that the U. S. did serious- 
ly consider intervention and advocated , 
it to tire U. K. and other allies.” 

The first of these episodes, during 
March and April before the fall of the 
French fortress at Dienbienphu, was 
disclosed not long afterward by Ameri- 
can journalists. But the story of the 
second, in May and early June while 
the Geneva conference was in session, 
has never been fully revealed. Mr. Ei- 
senhower himself, in his 1963 book 
“Mandate for Change,” mentioned the 
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Second debate dver A PJM9M§Btr ( yu? 

gave only a sketchy account and did April 4, contrary to what was written at 
rot repoit asking Secretary of State John the time, was only tentative. The debate 
Foster Dulles to draft a Congressional on intervention was still very much alive, 
jcsolution. - the Pentagon account says. 

. t Ths Eisenhower Administration felt m fact, the following day, April s, 
intervention might be necessary, the the National Security Council, in an 
study says, because without American action paper, concluded: 

J S sSout’“S Geneva ^ f° BOt,ate " 0n balance - * appears that the U.S. 
unpopular war 1 pe should now reach a decision whether 

jnpopuiar war. or not to intervene with combat forces 

The Loss ‘Would Be Critical’ if that is necess'ary to save Indochina 

As early as August, 1953, the Na- f[ om Communist control, and tentatively 
fional Security . Council decided that ■ , * orm . a, rd conditions of any such 
American policy should ba that “under mlerventl on.” 

present conditions any negotiated set- ‘ On May 7, with the news that Dien- 
tlernent would mean the eventual loss bionphu had just fallen and with the 
to Communism not only of Indochina delegates already in Geneva, President 
but of the whole of Southeast Asia. Eisenhower met with Mr. Dulles in the 
The loss of Indochina would be critical White House to again consider -i-nter- 
to the security of the U.S.” . vention. 

The Eisenhower Administration stat- ‘U.S. Will Go to Congress’ 




J he Eisenhower Administration stat- ‘U.S. Will Go to Congress’ 

ed its opposition to a negotiated settle- . * . 

ment most fully in an N.S C naner r, Aeeording fo a mcmoiandmn by 
“United States Position on Indochina to Robc , rt 9 U Or ’ tbe President’s executive 
be Taken at Geneva.” late in April in a , SS!S f an > thc 7 dlscussed how “the U.S. 
the week the conference opened should (as a last act to save Indochina) 

It was at this point, .cording to the SSf weimlf '■£?„% "SfX 
Eisenhower ■'& S pS'fhSn'S %SFS%£? 


: one. of tire Big Three” and that “U. S. 
aid to France would automatically 
cease.” 

In addition, the Council’s policy paper 


said that the United States should con- il had ncver bcen . made c,ear to the 
sider continuing the war itself with the Frcncb that the United States was will- 
Indochina states, if France negotiated “’S to ask for Congressional authority” . 
an unsatisfactory settlement. America’s if thepieconditions were met. 


goal should be nothing short of a "mih 
itary victory,” the Council said. 

The President Decides 


The Government’s internal record fore. 


shows, the study says, that while Sec- 
retary Dulles and Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint. Chiefs of 
Staff, pushed hard for intervention, other 
service chiefs, particularly Gen. Matthew 


Tj Rirlmvp,, +,u„ a \ J-nu-y aiso sujiuiaiea rnar American 

cautious. They remembered the btoer adviscrs . in . vietoam shmild “ tako ^ajor 


and protracted experience in Korea and / , u U<UIU "- 

were not eager to repeat it _ ... . reS P. 0n . Slblbty f ? r 


I resident Eisenhower finally reached Vietnam had long chafed under the 
a decision against intervention on April limits on the role the French allowed 
4 after a meeting of Mr. Dulles and them, the study says. 

Admiral Radford with Congressional Participation by the British, who- had 
leaders the previous day showed that shown themselves extremely reluctant 
the Congress would not support Amer- to get involved, was no longer cited as 


April 4, contrary to what was written at tion— it is dear that such a Congression- 
the time, was only tentative. The debate a! resolution was prepared and circulated 
on intervention was still very much alive, in the State Department, the Justice De- 
the Pentagon account says. partment and the Defense Department. ' 

In fact, the following day, April 5, Although some historians have specu- 
the. National Security Council, in an iated that Vice President Richard M. 

action paper, concluded: Nixon- strongly ad vocated American in- 

“On balance, it appears that the U.S. lervention in Indochina during these de- 

should now reach a decision whether bates, the Pentagon study does not de- 

or not to intervene with combat forces scribe his views. Moreover, the account 

if that is necess'ary to save Indochina does not mention Mr. Nixon as a par- 

from Communist control, and tentatively ticipant in any of the critical meetings 

the form and conditions of any such ?.t which intervention was discussed by 

intervention.” . . . the President, Secretary Dulles or Ad- 

On May 7, with the news that Dien- miral Radford, 
bionphu had just fallen and with the Both the State' Department and the 
delegates already in Geneva, President Defense Department then undertook 

Eisenhower 1 met with Mr. Dulles in the what the account describes as “con- 

White House to again consider -inter- tingency planning” for possible inter- 
vention. vention — the State Department draw- 

‘U.S. Will Go to Congress’ ! n S up . a h >'^ thetical tiraetable of 

, ,. , diplomatic moves and the Defense De~ 

According to a memorandum by partment preparing a memorandum on 

Robert Cutler, the President’s executive the U.S. forces that would be required, 

assistant, incy discussed how the U.S. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a memo- 
should (as a last act to save Indochina) random to Secretary of Defense Wilson 
propose to France” that if certain con-' on May ' 20, recommended that the 
ditions were met. the U.S. will go to United States limit its involvement to 

Congress for authority to intervene with “air and -naval, support directed from 
combat forces.” The words in paren- outside Indochina.” 
theses appeared in the memorandum. ' “From the point of view' of the 
[See text, memo of talk, April 7, 1954.] United States,” thc Joint Chiefs said, 

Mr. Cutler noted that he explained “Indochina is devoid of decisive mili- 

to the President that some members of tary objectives and the allocation of 

the Council’s Planning Board “felt that more than token U.S. armed forces to 

it had never bcen made clear to the that area would be a serious diversion 

French that the United States was will- of limited U.S. capabilities.” 

ing to ask for Congressional authority”. In thc debates over intervention, -the 
if the preconditions were met. study says, advocates of American 

Mr. Dulles said he would mention the .action advanced several novel ideas, 
subject to the French Ambassador, Admiral Radford proposed to the 

Henry Bonnet, that -afternoon, “perhaps French, for example, that the United 
making a more broad hint than hereto- states help create an “International 
!° re -” Volunteer Air Corps” for Indochina. 

The preconditions Included a call for The French in April had suggested- an 
the French to grant “genuine freedom” American air strike with the planes 
to the Indochina states — Laos, Cambodia painted with French markings. And late 

and Vietnam. in May the French suggested that the 

They also stipulated that American President might be able to get around 

advisers in Vietnam should “take major Congress if he sent just a division of 

responsibility for training indigenous marines — some 15,000 men. 
forces” and “share responsibility for But all the arguments in favor of 

military planning.” American officers in ' Intervention came to naught. The French 1 
Vietnam had long chafed under tile Cabinet felt that thc war-weary. Na-- 
limits on the role the French allowed tional Assembly wmiild. balk at any 


Mr. Dulles said he would mention the 
subject to the French Ambassador, 
Henry Bonnet, that -afternoon, “perhaps 
making a more broad hint than hereto- 


The preconditions Included a call for 
the French to grant “genuine freedom” 
to the Indochina states — Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam. 

They also stipulated that American 


responsibility for training indigenous 


ican action without allied help. 

As journalists wrote, at the time, the 
President felt lie must have Congres- 


a condition. 

. The French picked up Mr. Dulles’s 
hint, and -on May 10 Premier Joseph 


further military action. 

And the military situation in the Red 
River Delta near Hanoi’ deteriorated so 
badly in late May and early June that 
Washington felt intervention would now 
be useless. On June 15 Secretary Dulles 
informed Ambassador Bonnet that the 
time for intervention had ran out. 


sional approval before he committed Laniel told Ambassador Dillon that * lrae for intervention had ran out. 
American 'troops, and the Congressional J" needed AlncS tatemntfo^to 
leaders insisted on allied participation, £a vc Indochina. That evening the Presi- 
especially by Britain.' dent again met with Mr. Dulles, along 

‘ At the very time the President was with Admiral Radford and Secretary of 
reaching this conclusion, Ambassador Defense Charles ' E. Wilson, to discuss 

Douglas Dillon in Paris was cabling that the French appeal. COHti'.UUOO. 

the French had requested the “im- 
' mediate armed intervention of U.S. car- Instructions For Dulles 

rier aircraft at Dienbienphu.” [See text, During the meeting President Eisen- 
Dillon cable, April 5, 1954.] 1 hower directed Secretary Dulles to pre- 

Mr. Dillon noted that the French had pare a .^solution that he could take 
been prompted to make the request be- , ' ,efol ' c a J olat ”f et ‘ n S of Congress, re- 
cause they had been told by Admiral ? ucatm S authority to commit American 
Radford that “he would do his best to trc * ops m Indochina, 
obtain such help from the U.S. Govern- From a document included in the 

meat.” Approved For R&te&s© 20©4/0®/G3e: ©[A»R©Ra<JR01 720R001 200030054-3 

a legal commentary by a Pentagon offi- 
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When the Geneva agreements were 
concluded on July 21, 1354. the account 
says, “except for the United States, 
the major powers were satisfied with 
their handiwork.” 

France, Britain, the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and to some extent 
North Vietnam believed that they had 
ended the war and had transferred the 
conflict to the political realm. 

And, the study says, most of the, gov- 
ernments involved “anticipated that 
France would remain in Vietnam.” They 
expected that Paris would retain a .ma- 
jor influence over the Diem regime, 
train Premier Diem's army and insure 
that the 1956 elections specified by the 
Geneva accords were carried out. 

But the Eisenhower Administration 
took a different view, the Pentagon ac- 
count relates. 

In meetings Aug. 8 and 12, the Na- 
tional Security Council concluded that 
the Geneva settlement was a “disaster” 
that “completed a major forward stride 
of Communism which may lead to the 
loss of Southeast Asia.” 

The Council’s thinking appeared con- 
sistent with its decision in April before 
the conference, began, that the United 
States would not associate itself with an 
unsatisfactory settlement. Secretary 
Dulles had announced this publicly or> 
several occasions, and in the end the 
United Stales had only taken note of 
the agreements. 

The Voices of Dissent 

Bui before the Council reached a 
final decision in August on exactly 
what programs to initiate in Indochina, 
several dissenting voices rose inside the 
Government. 

The national intelligence estimate of 
Aug. 3 warned that even with Ameri- 
can support it was unlikely that the 
French or Vietnamese would be able 
to establish a strong government. And 
the National Intelligence Board predict- 
ed that the situation would probably 
continue to deteriorate. 

The Joint- Chiefs of Staff had also 
objected to proposals that. the United 
States train and equip the South Viet- 
namese Army. 

In a memorandum to Ihe Secretary 
■ of Defense on Aug. 4, the Joint Chiefs 
listed their preconditions for U.S. mili- 
tary aid to the Diem regime: 

“II is absolutely essential that there 
be a reasonably strong, stable civil 
government in control. It is hopeless 
to expect a U. S. military training mis- 
sion to achieve success unless the na- 
tion concerned is able effectively to per- 
• form those governmental functions es- 
sential to the successful raising and 
maintenance of armed forces. 

The Joint Chiefs also called for the 
complete “withdrawal of French foices, 
French officials and French advisers 
from Indochina in ord ^pp^Qyg^ e pjjj 


tivation and a sound basis for the es- 
tablishment of national armed forces.” 

Finally the Joint Chiefs expressed con- 
cern about the limits placed on -Ameri- 
can forces in Vietnam by the Geneva 
accords— they were restricted to 342 
men, the number of American mili- 
tary personnel present in Vietnam when 
the armistice was signed. 

Despite these arguments, the study 
says, Secretary of State Dulles felt that 
the need to stop Communism in Viet- 
nam made action imperative. 

Dulle’s Views Persuasive 

In a letter to Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, ho said that while the Diem 
regime “is far from strong or stable,” 
a military training program would be 
“one of the most efficient means of 
enabling the Vietnamese Government 
to become strong.” 

In the end, the study recounts., Sec- 
retary Dulles’s views were persuasive. 

On Aug. 20 the President approved a 
National Security Council paper titled . 
“Review of U.S. Policy in the 1-ar East. 

It outlined a threefold program: 

^Militarily, the United States would 
“work with France only so far as neces- 
sary to build up indigenous forces able 
to provide internal security.” : 

^Economically, the United States 
would begin giving aid directly to the 
Vietnamese, not as before through the 
French. The French were to be dis- 
sociated from the levers' of command. 

^Politically, the United States would 
work with Premier D.iem, but would 
encourage him to broaden his Govern- 
ment. and establish more democratic 
institutions. 

With these decisions, the account says 
"American policy toward post-Geneva 
Vietnam was drawn.” The commitment 
for the United States to assume the 
burden of defending South Vietnam had 
been made. 

“The available record does not indi- 
cate any rebuttal” to the warnings of 
the National Intelligence Board or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the account re- 
ports. “What it does indicate is that 
the U.S. decided to gamble with very 
limited resources because the. potential 
gains seemed well worth a limited risk.” 

A Team Already Sent 

Although this major decision for 
direct American involvement in Vietnam 
was made in August, tire Pentagon ac- 
count shows that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had already sent a team 
of Americans to begin secret operations 
against the Vietminh in June, while the 
Geneva conference was still in session. 

The team was beaded by Colonel Lans- 
dale, the C.I.A. agent who had estab- 
lished a reputation as America’s leading 
expert in counterguerrilla warfare in 
the Philippines, where he had helped 
President Ramon Magsaysay suppress 


the Communist-led Hukbalahap insur- 
gents. 

Bo extensive were his subsequent ex- 
ploits in Vietnam in the nineteen-fifties 
that Colonel Lansdale was widely known 
as the model for the leading characters 
in two novels of Asian intrigue— “The 
Quiet American,” by Graham Greene, 
and “The Ugly American,” by William 
J. 1 .ederer and Eugene Burdick. 

A carefully detailed 21, 009-word re- 
port by members of Colonel Lonsdale’s 
team, the Saigon Military Mission, is 
appended to the Pentagon chronicle. 

According to that report, in the form 
of a diary from June, 1954, to August, 
1955, the team was originally instructed 
“to undertake paramilitary operations 
against the enemy and to wage polit- 
ical -psychological warf are.” 

“Later,” it adds, “after Geneva, the 
mission was modified to prepare the 
means for undertaking paramilitary op- 
erations in Communist areas rather than 
to wage unconventional warfare.” 

One of Colonel Lansdale’s first wor- 
ries was to get his team members into 
Vietnam before the Aug. II deadline 
set by the Geneva agreements for. a 
freeze on the number of foreign mili- 
tary personnel. As the deadline ap- 
proached, the report says,, it appeared 
that the Saigon Military Mission “might 
have only two members present unless 
action was taken.” 

It adds that Lieut. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, chief of the United States 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
“agreed to the addition of 10 S.M.M. 
members under MAAG cover, plus any 
others in the Defense pipeline who ar- 
rived before the deadline. A call for 
help went out. Ten officers in Korea, 
Japan and Okinawa were selected and 
rushed to Vietnam.” 

While it says that the team members 
were given cover by being listed as 
members of MAAG; the report also 
points out that they communicated with 
Washington through the C.I.A. station in 
Saigon. 

A Member of the C.I.A. 

Colonel Lansdale himself is identi- 
fied as a member of the C.I.A. in a 
memorandum on the actions of the Presi- 
dent’s Special -Committee on Indochina, 
written Jan. 30, 1954, by Maj. Gen. 
Charles IT. Boncsteel 3d. [See text, 
Eisenhower committee’s memo,] 

The memorandum, which is appended 
to the Pentagon study, lists Colonel 
Lansdale as one of the C.I.A. repre- 
sentatives present at the meeting. Allen 
W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, also attended the meeting. 

In the fall of 1954, after all the mem- 
bers had arrived in Vietnam, the re- 
port says, the team’s activities in- 
creased. 

Under Colonel Lansdale, “a small 
English-language class [was] conducted 
for mistresses of important personages 
at their renuesl.” 


at. their request, 
mo- 
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This class provided va 
for. Colonel Lansdalc, enabling him to 
get to know such people as the “favorite 
mistress” of the army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Nguyen Van Hinh, the report 
recounts. 

When the Oct. 9 deadline for the 
French evacuation of Hanoi approached, 
the team sought to sabotage some of 
Hanoi’s key facilities. 

“It was learned that the largest print- 
ing establishment in the north intended 
to remain in Hanoi and do business with 
the Vietminh,” the report relates. “An 
attempt was made by S.M.M. to destroy 
the modern presses,' but Vietminh 
security agents already had moved into 
the plant and frustrated the attempt.” 

It was the mission’s team in Hanoi 
that spent several nights pouring con- 
taminant in the engines of the Hanoi 
bus company so the buses would gradu- 
ally be wrecked after the Vietminh took 
over the city. 

At the same time, the mission’s team 
carried out what the report calls "black 

psywar strikes” — that is, psychological 
warfare with materials falsely attributed 
to the other side. The team printed 
what appeared to he “leaflets signed by 
the Vietminh instructing Tonkinese on 
how to behave for the Vietminh take- 
over ' of the Hanoi" region in early 
October, including items about property, 
money reform and a three-day holiday 
of workers upon take-over.” I he attempt 
to scare the people worked. . 

“The day following the distribution of 
these leaflets,” the report adds, “refugee 
registration [of those wishing to flee 
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North Vietnam] tripled. 'Two days Jater 
.Vietminh currency was worth half the 
value prior to the leaflets. 

“The Vietminh took to the radio to 
denounce the leaflets; the leaflets were 
so authentic in appearance that even 
most of the rank-and-file Vietminh were 
sure that the radio denunciations were 
a French trick.” 

Some Help From the Stars 

In the South, the team hired Viet- 
namese astrologers — in whose art many 
Asians place great trust— to compile 
almanacs bearing dire predictions for 
the Vietminh and good omens for the 
new Government of Premier Diem. 

To carry out clandestine operations 
in North Vietnam after the' team 
evacuated Hanoi, the report adds, Maj. 
Lucien. Coneln,, an officer of S.M.M., 
recruited a group of Vietnamese agents 
under the code name of Binh. 

“The group was to be trained and 
supported by the U.S. as patriotic Viet- 
namese,” the report says, “to come 
eventually under Government control 
when the Government was ready for , 
such activities. Thirteen Binhs were 
quietly exfiltrated through the port of 
•Haiphong . . . and taken on the first 
stage of the journey to their training 
area by a U.S. Navy ship.” 

Until Haiphong was finally evacuated 
in May, 1955, Civil Air Transport, the 
Taiwan-based airline run by Gen. 
Claire Chennault, smuggled arms for 
the Binh team from Saigon to Haiphong. 

Approved- For 


live contract, for flying the thousands w j ia ^ kinds of intelligence, or sabo- 
of refugees out of North Vietnam. tage activities the Binh and Hao groups 
As the report describes the team s c£UT jed out in North Vietnam. But it 
actions, “Haiphong was reminiscent of does recount that one Binh agent was 
our own pioneer days as it was swamped mistakenly picked up by Premier 
with people whom it couldn’t shelter. p)j em > s troops on his return to South 
Living space and food were at a pre- Vietnam. 

mium, nervous tension grew. It was a “He was interrogated by being hand- 
wild time for our northern team.” cuffed to a leper, both beaten with the 
1 Another team of 21 agents, code- same stick to draw blood, told he would 
named the Hao group, were recruited 110 w have leprosy, and both locked up 
in Saigon, smuggled out on a U.S. Navy in a tiny cell together,” it says “S.M.M. 
ship while disguised as coolies,^ and. W as able to have him released.” 
taken to a “secret site” for training, For fiscal year 1955, the report shows, 
the report goes on. ' . expenses for the Saigon Military Mis- 

Arms for the Haos were smuggled sion ran to $228,000. This did not in- 
into Saigon by the United States Air elude salary for the American officers 
Force, the report says, adding that or costs of weapons drawn from Ameri- 
S.M.M. brought in eight and a half tons can stocks. 

of equipment. This included 14 radios, The largest item, $123,980, was listed 
300 carbines, 50 pistols, 300 pounds of as payment for operations, including 
explosives and 100,000 rounds ' of pay and expenses for agents, safe- 
ammunition. _ houses and transportation. 




South Vietnam, the secret Pentagon 
account contends, is essentially the cre- 
ation of the United States, and the 
formative years were those of the Tru- 
man and — in particular — the. Eisenhower 
Administrations. 

Here, in chronological order, are key 
events — actions, decisions, policy for- 
mulations — of this period. 

1945-6 

Ho Chi Minh writes series of appeals 
for U.S. support to President Truman, 
Secretary of State; no indication, ac- 
count says, of any reply. 

1950 

U.S. recognizes Bao Dai regime, not 
Flo; French ask military aid; Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson says alternative 
is “extension of Communism” through- 
out Southeast Asia “and possibly west- 
ward.” Aid decision, account says, 
meant U.S. was “thereafter” directly 
involved “in the developing tragedy in 
Vietnam.” 

1954 

National Security Council urges Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to warn that “French 
acquiescence” in negotiated settlement 
would end U.S. aid to France. Suggests 
U.S. might continue war to “military 
victory.” 

French ask U.S. air strike with dis- 
guised planes. President’s noninterven- 
tion decision still tentative. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles says he will 
give “broad hint” to French that U.S. 
intervention is possible with precondi- 
tions. Eisenhower orders' draft Congres- 
sional resolution Defense Department 
prepares memo on required U.S. forces. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff memo says In- 
dochina is “devoid" of decisive military 
objectives.” 

June — Col. Edward G. Landsale of 
C.l.A. arrives Saigon to head team of 
agents for "paramilitary operations” 
and “political-psychological warfare” 
against North. 

August — National intelligence esti- 

mate terms chances for strong regime 


jfTneva "?x.cofiTs '"niWster 
pleting “major forward stride of Com- 
munism,” study says. Joint Chiefs’. 


. ment” is “absolutely essential” basis 
for U.S. military-training aid. But Mr. 
Dulles feels military-training program 
is “one' of the most efficient means” of 
stabilizing regime. With President’s ap- 
proval of Council recommendations for 
direct economic, military aid to South 
Vietnam, “American policy toward post- 
Geneva Vietnam was drawn,” account 
says. 

October-— Lansdale team in “delayed 
sabotage” of Hanoi railroad; contami- 
nates oil supply for city’s buses for 
“gradual wreckage” of motors, distri- 
butes fake Vietminh leaflets; recruits, 
trains, equips two teams Vietnamese 
agents. ' 

December — Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
U.S. special representative, urges re- 
moval and replacement, of Ngo Dinh 
Diem as leader or "re-evaluation of our 
plans” for area aid. Mr. Dulles replies he 
has "no other choice but to continue 
our aid to Vietnam and support of 
Diem,” 

1855 

April— -Mr. Dulles, after meeting with 
General Collins, cables embassy in Sai- 
gon to seek Diem alternative. 

May — Mr. Diem, with Lansdale aid, 
quaghes sect uprising, Saigon. Mr. Dulles 
caiicels cable. National Security Council 
draft statement — its “main features” 
conveyed to Mr. Diem — suggests he in- 
sist on free elections by secret ballot 
with strict supervision. Communists in 
Germany had rejected those conditions; 
“hopefully the Vietminh would follow 
suit,” account says. 

December — Mr. Dulles, in cable to 
embassy, says U.S. should- not act “to 
speed up present process of decay of 
Geneva accords” but not make “siight- 
. cst effort to infuse life into them.” 

1956 

. U.S. sends 350 additional military 
men to Saigon; account says this “ex- 
ample of the U.S. ignoring” Geneva 
accords. 

I960 

National intelligence estimate predicts 
' jftntjnt the 
•hfilelit "Will '"jTrbUdDTy continue to 
and these “adverse trends,” un- 


checked, 


‘will almost certainly in time 


«ontnmod 
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That afternoon Premier Dion ordered 
a counterattack against the Bijih Xuyen, 

and nine hours achieved a major 
victory. 

sasss si r TT” 

mission. 1 r p of llIS told t0 for get Secretary Dulles’s order- to 

drop Diem. The embassy then, burned 
the April 27 me.ssann 

ri- 

2nd 

shocked to disc^“ w^r viS m ° re confid ence:The n^rt 

Mr. Diem at the palace durin* * 0rgani2ed a referendum to 


Reliable Bodyguards for Diem 



While Colonel I ansdale’s team car- 
ried out its covert operations, the major 
policy decisions made by the National 
Security Council in August, 1954, were 
being put into practice. 

In December, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
who had been chosen by President 
Eisenhower as his personal representa- 
tive to Vietnam, signed an agreement 
with the. French providing for the 
United States to take over all military 
training duties from. them. 

The. agreement was put into effect — ab U1B paiace a urine a conn P i, nn .. t ~ uj 

in February, 1955, the account says, and attempt that the official bodyguards h-.H a4« between himself and Bao Dai, 
the French, under American pressure, f ’ !1 deserted. “Not a guard was left on wJlat * ile Pentagon nar- 

began their unexpected withdrawal f ,ie grounds,” the report says “Presi- 98 2 Lv eSCr f 5 f 5 s a <,t0 ° resounding” 

from South Vietnam. HAnt ns«~ r-.. 1 «?*>• uesi- 98.2 pei cent of the vnt* » — 

Despite the decision in August, 1954, 
to back Premier Diem, there was still 
widespread uneasiness in the American 
Government over his lack of support 
and the fragile political situation in 
Saigon, the Pentagon account goes on. 

General Collins, who had been given 
the rank of Ambassador, felt that 
Premier Diem was unequal to the task 
and urged that he be removed. 

If the United States was unwilling to 
replace Mr. Diem, General Collins wrote 
to Washington in December, 1954, 
then- “I recommend re-evaluation of our 
plans for assisting Southeast Asia.” This 


is the “least desirable but in all honesty quest, we had been seeing him almost 
and in view of what I have observed nightly as tensions increased, our ses- 


dent Diem was alone" up s £{£ calmly modLwThi™ Prcmier Dim 

gettmg his work done.” ’ y P oclairacd himself President, 

With permission from the embassy, T — 

cA-rtl 1 ® 011 “ ,Iila 7 Minion then began' JL/ 
secretly .paying funds to a Cao Dai JLU 

iff QCr i S-' M ' Trinh Minh The, who 
offered his services to Premier Diem. 

mo Dansdale also brought from 

tile . Philippines President Magsavsav’s 
senior military aide and three assistants 
to train a battalion of Vietnamese 
palace guards. 

When the sect crisis broke out in the 
spnng o, 1955, Colonel Lansdale visited 
Mr. Diem nearly every day, the S.M.M. 
report says. “At President Diem’s 



here to date this may be the only sound 
solution,” he said. 

.Still Secretary Dulles remained con- 
vinced, as he cabled in reply to General 
Collins’s message, that ‘‘wo have no 
other choice but continue our aid to 
Vietnam and support of Diem.” And he 


sions with him lasting for hours at 
3. time. 

During the sect armies’ uprising, the 
Saigon Military Mission helped Premier 


. In July, 3955, under the provisions 
of the Geneva agreements, the two 
zones of Vietnam were to begin con- 
sultations on the elections scheduled 
for the next year. 

But Premier Diem refused to talk with 
the Communists. And in July, 195G, 
he refused to hold elections for- re- 
unification. He asserted that the South. 
Vietnamese Government had not signed 
the Geneva accords and therefore was 


Diem plan measures against the Binh not kound ^ them. 

Xuyen, and Colonel Lansdale repeatedly ■ American scholars and government 

told Assistant Secrefai-r qtata Walter J? ressed tha embassy to support the officials have long argued over whether 
told Assistant secret.. lj or State waiter p rcm ; cr . the United States was responsible for 

Robertson several cays later that the with ths ac{ing C1A> station chkf> Mr. Diem’s refusal to hold the elcc 

Colonel Lansdale formed a team to help* lions arid therefore, in a sense, whether 
take action against the Binh Xuyen. The Americans had a role in turning the 
■S.M.M. report recounts that “all Communists from politics back to 
measures possible under the narrow warfare. 

limits f permitted by U.S. policy were Connivance by U.S. Denied 

,, T , , _ „ , . The Pentagon study contends that 

Number of Successiul Actions’ the “United States did not-as it is 

Uncharacteristically, the report adds, often alleged — connive with Diem to 
“T""'-" "” n — - j .-u-j , — , ’ ignore the elections. U.S. State Depart- 

ment records indicate that Diem’s re- 
fusal to be bound by the Geneva ac- 


United States must “take the plunge” 
with Mr. Diem, the narrative adds. 

In the spring of 1955 the crisis in 
Saigon worsened. The Hoa Hao and 
Cao Dai armed sects formed a united 
front with the Binh Xuyen, a group of 
gangsters who controlled Saigon’s 
police against Premier Diem, and spo- 
radic fighting broke out in the city. The 


French told Washington they thought “These will not be described* here but 
Premier Diem was “hopeless” and there were a number of successful 
raad - actions.” 

General Collins, now adamant that On what proved to be the crucial 
Mr. Diem must go, flew back to Wash- d ay, April 28, the Pentagon study 
ington in late April to press his case reports. Premier Diem Summoned Colonel 
personally with the Secretary of State. . a , , e ** P a!ace and outlined his 
On April 27, after a meeting with f , i ust w r< :, c ? iv ? (i v f? ld 

General Collins Secretary Dulles re- the U.S. appeared to ES to stop 
luctantly agreed to the replacing of supporting him.” 

Premier Diem. He cabled the embassy This was probably a reference to 
in Saigon to find an alternative. t Secretary Dulles’s decision of the pre- 
But Colonel Lansdale was working vious day. 
hard to support his friend Mr. Diem. In Premier Diem also reported that Binh 


October the coionel had foiled a coup 
against Mr. Diem by Gen. Nguyen Van 
Hinh, the army Chief of Staff, by invit- 
ing General Hinh’s two key aides to 
visit the Philippines for a tour of secret 
projects. 

Tire authors of the Lansdale group’s 
report do not specifically 
team’s instructions included supporting 


Xuyen units had begun firing on his 
troops. 

Colonel Lansdale sought to reassure 
him. “We told him that it looked as 
though Vietnam still needed a leader,” 
the report says, “that Diem was still 


cords and his opposition to pre-election 
consultations were at his own 
initiative.” 

But the Pentagon account also cites 
State Department cables and National 
Security Council memorandums indicat- 
ing that the Eisenhower Administration 
wished to postpone the elections as 
long as possible and communicated its 
feelings to Mr. Diem. 

As early as July 7, 1954, during the 
Geneva conference, Secretary Dulles 
suggested that the United States ought 
to seek to delay the elections and to 
require guarantees that the Communists 
could be expected to reject. 

In a secret cablegram to Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedel! Smith, 


Dulles wrote: 


oont £rme& 



if “ wrss.^ of tte 

on morr. TT C* r.nmnilinict" .1 n ... 


tions might eventually mean unification 
Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh, this makes 
it all more important they should 'be 
only held as long after cease-fire agree- 
ment as possible and in conditions free 
from intimidation to give democratic 
elements best chance.” 

Following similar reasoning the Na- 
tional Security Council in May, 1955, 
shortly before consultations on the elec- 
tions were supposed to begin, produced 
a draft statement, “U.S. Policy on All- 
Vietnam Elections.” I 

According to the Pentagon study, it 
“held that to give no impression of 
blocking elections while avoiding the 
possibility of losing them. Diem should 
insist on free elections by secret ballot 
with strict supervision. Communists in 
Korea and Germany had rejected these 
conditions; hopefully the Vietminh 
would follow suit.” 

But on June 9, the account says, the 
Council “decided to shelve the draft 
statement. Its main features had already 
been conveyed to Diem.” 

Secretary Dulles’s ambivalent attitude 
toward the Geneva accords is also re- 
flected in a cablegram he sent to the 
United States Embassy in Saigon on 
Dec. II, 1955, outlining Washington’s 
position toward the International Con- 
trol Commission. 


Neither Kelp Nor Hindrance 

“While we should certainly take no 
positive step ■ to speed up present 
process of decay of Geneva accords,” 
it said, “neither should we make the 
slightest effort to infuse life into them.” 

In May, 1956, in what the Pentagon 
account says is an “example of the U.S. 
ignoring” the Geneva, accords, 350 addi- 
tional military men were sent to Saigon 

■ under the pretext of helping the Viet- 
namese recover and redistribute equip- 
ment abandoned by the French. 

This was “a thinly veiled device to 
increase the number of Americans in 
Vietnam,” the Pentagon account says. 

These men, who were officially’ desig- 
nated the Temporary Equipment Re- 
covery Mission or TERM, stayed on as 
a permanent part of the Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group, the narrative 
says, to help in intelligence and ad- 
ministrative work. 

Washington dispatched the TERM 
group, the Pentagon study discloses," 
r “when it was learned informally that 
the Indian Government would instruct 
its representative on the I.C.C, to inter- 
pose no objection.”.. 

The I.C.C. is composed of representa- 

■ lives from Poland, India and Canada, 
iwith the Indian usually considered the 

neutral representative. • 

After the crisis with the sects in the ' 
1 spring of 1955 and the uneventful pass- 
ing of the date for elections in 1956, 
American officials were hopeful that 
President Diem had succeeded. 

“It seemed for a while that the 
gamble against long " odds had suc- 
ceeded,” the Pentagon account says. 
“The Vietminh were quiescent; the Re- 
public of Vietnam armed forces were 


than they were when the U.S. effort 
began; and President Diem showed a 
remarkable ability to put down factions 
threatening the GVN [Government of 
Vietnam] and to maintain himself in 
office.” ’ / ' 

The American aid effort, the study 
reports, was focused almost entirely on 
security. Eight out of every 10 dollars 
went to security, and much of what 
was intended for agriculture, education, 
■or transportation actually went to 
security-directed programs. 

For example, the account says, a 20- 
mile stretch of highway, built between 
Saigon and Bienhoa at the insistence 
of the MAAG commander, Gen. Samuel 
T. Williams," received more aid money 
■than all the. funds provided for labor, 
community development, social welfare, 
health and education from 1954 to 1961. 
_ But despite American hopes and the 
aid effort, the insurgency in the country- 
side began to pick up again in 1957 

and particularly in 1959. Tire number 
of terrorist murders and kidnappings of 
local officials rose dramatically, and 
enemy units began to attack in ever- 
increasing size. 

As the insurgency grew," the small 
American intelligence network “cor-1 
rectly and consistently estimated” the 
nature of the opposition to President 
Diem and his own weaknesses, the 
Pentagon study says. The American 
intelligence estimates "were remarkably 
sound,” it adds. 

A special- national intelligence esti- 
mate in August, I960, for example, said 
that: 

‘In the absence of more effective 
Government measures to protect the 
peasants and to win their positive co- 
operation, the prospect is for expansion 
of the areas of Vietcong control in the 
countryside, particularly in the south- 
western provinces. 

“Dissatisfaction and discontent with 
the Government will probably continue 
to rise. 

“These adverse trends are not irre- 
versible, but if they remain unchecked, 
they will almost certainly in time cause 
the collapse of Diem’s regime.” 

However; the study relates, “the 
national intelligence estimates re Diem 
do not appear to have restrained the 
N.S.C. in its major reviews of US 
policy” toward Vietnam. 

The basic Eisenhower Administration 
policy papers on Southeast Asia in 1956, 
1958 and 1960 repeated American ob- 
jectives in “virtually identical” language 
the Pentagon account reports. ’ 

Among the Goals of Policy 
According to the 1956 paper by the 
National Security Council, these were 
among the goals of American policy 
toward Vietnam: 

C Assist Free Vietnam to develop a 
strong, stable and constitutional gov- 
ernment to enable Free. Vietnam to 
assert an increasingly attractive con- 
trast to conditions in the present Com- 
munist zone,” 


^ r- UJ. tUC 

Communists m North and South Viet- 
nam in order to bring about the eventual 
peaceful reunification of a free and 
independent Vietnam under anti-Com- 
munist leadership,”. 

g “Support the position of the Govern- 
ment of Free Vietnam that all-Vietnam 
elections may take place only after it is 
satisfied that genuinely free elections 
can be hold throughout both zones of 
Vietnam.” 

During the late nineteen-fifties, the 
study -relates. United States officials in 
Saigon were also optimistic in their 
public comments about the situation, 
despite . the pessimistic secret reports 
they forwarded to Washington. 

“While classified policy paper thus 
dealt with risks,” the account says, 
“public statements of U.S. officials did 
not refer to the jeopardy. To the con- 
trary, the picture presented the public 
and Congress by Ambassador Durbrow, 
General Williams and other- Administra- 
tion . spokesmen was of continuing 
progress, virtually miraculous improve- 
ment, year in and year out.” 

Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow and 
General Williams for example, told the- 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
the summer of 1959 that Vietnam’s 
internal security was “in no serious 
. danger” and that South Vietnam was in 
a better position than ever before to 
cope with an invasion from the North, 

A Progress Report 

The next spring General Williams 
wrote to Senator Mike Mansfield that. 
President Diem was doing so well that 
the United States could begin a “phased 
withdrawal” of American advisers in 
1961. " 

That was _ the situation that con- 
fronted President Kennedy when he 
took office early in 1961. ' - 
“The U.S. had gradually developed a 
special commitment in South Vietnam,” 
writes the Pentagon analyst charged 
with explaining the problems facing 
President Kennedy. “It was certainly 
not absolutely binding — but the commit- 
ment was there ...” . . 

“Without U.S. support,” the analyst 
says, “Diem almost certainly could not 
have consolidated his hold on the South - 
during 1955 and 1956. ‘ 

“Without the -threat of U.S. inter- 
vention, South Vietnam could not have 
refused to even discuss the elections 
called for in 1956 under the Geneva 
settlement without being immediately 
overrun by the Vietminh armies. 

“Without U.S. aid in the years follow- 
ing, the Diem regime certainly, and an 
independent South Vietnam almost ns 
certainly, could not have survived . . 

In brief, the analyst concludes, “South 
Vietnam was essentially the creation 
of the United States.” 

An analysis of the Pentagon study, 
by Max Frankel, the, Washington cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, 
will appear tomorrow. 


led forces were . • ... 
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1 cxts ox Final AJccInrstion fit Ocncvs Conference 
And U.S. Stateme 


ent Ken 


mg Use oi Force 


Following are the texts of the, “final 
declaration’’ endorsed orally by France, 
the Vietminh, Britain, China, the So- 
viet Union, Laos and Cambodia at the 
end of the Geneva conference in July, 
1954, and of the statement of United 
States policy delivered at the conclud- 
ing session by Under Secretory of 
State Walter Bedell Smith. The "final 
declaration,” along with the armistice 
agreement signed by France and the 
Vietminh, constitutes the Geneva ac- 
cords o/i Vietnam. 

The ‘Final Declaration* 

FINAL DECLARATION, dated the 2 1st 
July, 1954, of the Geneva Conference on 
the problem of restoring peace in Indo- 
china, in which the representatives of 
Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the People’s Re- 
public of China, the State of Viet-Nam, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America look part. 

1. The Conference takes note of the 
agreements ending hostilities in Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam and organiz- 
ing international control ar.d the super- 
vision of the execution of the provisions 
of these agreement: . 

2. The Conference expresses satisfac- 
tion at the ending of hostilities in Cam-- 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam; the Confer- 
ence expresses its conviction that the 
execution of the provisions set out in 
the present declaration and in the agree- 
ments on the cessation of hostilities will 
permit Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam 
henceforth to play their part, in full in- 
dependence ancl sovereignty, in the 
peaceful community of nations. 

3. The Conference takes note' of the 
declarations made by the Governments 
of Cambodia and of Laos of their inten- 
tion to adopt measures permitting all 
citizens to take their place in the na- 
tional community, in particular by par- 
ticipating in the next general elections, 
which, in conformity with, the constitu- 
tion of each of these countries, shall 
take place in the course of the year 1955, 
by secret ballot and in conditions of re- 
spect for fundamental freedoms. 

4. The Conference takes note of the 
clauses in the agreement on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Viet-Nam prohibit- 
ing the introduction into Viet-Nam of 
foreign troops and military personnel as 
well as of all kinds of arms and muni- 
tions. The Conference also takes note of 
the declarations made by the Govern- 
ments of Cambodia and Laos of their 
resolution not to request foreign aid, 
whether in war material, in personnel 
or in instructors except for the purpose 
of the effective defense of their territory 
and, in the case of Laos, to the extent 
defined by the agreementAppffftVf@St:For 
lion of hostilities in Laos. 


5. Hie Conference takes note 


clauses in _the 


of the 


agreement on the cessa- 


tion of hostilities in Viet-Nam to the ef- 
feet that no military base under the con- 
tro of a foreign State maybe established 
in the regrouping zones of the two par- 
ues the latter having the obligation to 
see that the zones allotted to them shall 
not constitute part of any military alli- 
ance and shall not be utilized for the re- 
sumption of hostilities or in the service 
oj an aggressive policy. The Conference 
also taxes note of the declarations of 
S' J G°vc , ; mncnt s of Cambodia and Laos 
to the efiect that they will not join in 
any agreement with other States if this 


agreement .includes the obligation to 
participate in a military alliance not in 
conformity with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations or, in the 
case of Laos, with the principles of the 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
in Laos or, so long as their security is 
not threatened, the obligation not to 
establish bases on Cambodia or Laotian 
territory for the military forces of for- 
eign powers. 

6. The Conference recognizes that the 
essential purpose of the agreement re- 
lating to Viet-Nam is to settle military 
questions with a view to ending hos- 
tilities and that the military demarcation 
line is provisional and should not in any 
way be interpreted as constituting a po- 
litical or 'territorial boundary. The Con-, 
fcrence expresses its conviction that the 
execution of the provisions set out in 
the present declaration and in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities cre- 
ates the necessary basis for the achieve- 
ment in the near future of a political 
settlement in Viet-Narn. 

7. The Conference declares that, so far 
as Viet-Nam is concerned, the settlement 
of political problems, effected on the 
basis of respect for the principles of in- 
dependence, unity and territorial integ- 
rity, shall permit the Viet-Namese peo- 
ple to enjoy the fundamental freedoms, 
guaranteed by democratic institutions 
established as a result of free general 
elections by secret ballot. In order to 
ensure that sufficient progress in the 
restoration of peace has been made, and 
that all the necessary conditions obtain 
for free expression of the national will, 
general elections shall be held in July 
1956, under the supervision of an inter- 
national commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Member States of the 
International Supervisory Commission,' 
referred to in the agreement on the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Consultations will 
be held on this subject between the com- 
petent representative authorities of the 
two zones from 20 July 1955 onwards. 

8. The provisions of the agreements 
on the cessation of hostilities intended 


9. The competent representative ■ au- 
thorities of the Northern and Southern 
zones of Viet-Nam, as well as the au- 
thorities of Laos and' Cambodia, must 
not permit any individual or collective 
reprisals against persons who have col- 
laborated in any way with one of the 
parties during the war, or against mem- 
,bers of such persons’ families. 

10. The Conference takes noie of the 
declaration of the .Government of the 
French Republic to the effect that it is 
ready to withdraw its troops from the 
territory of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam, at the requests of the Governments 
concerned and within periods which shall 
be fixed by agreement between the par- 
ties except in the cases where, by agree- 
ment between the two parties, a certain 
number of French troops shall remain at 
specified points and for a specified time. 

11. The Conference takes note of the 
declaration of the French Government to 
the effect that for the settlement of all 
the problems connected with the re- 
establishment and consolidation of peace 
in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, the 
French Government will- proceed from 
the principle of respect for the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, unity, and 

territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam. 

12. In their relations with Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet-Nam, each member of the 
Geneva Conference undertakes to re- 
spect the sovereignty, the independence, 
the unity and the territorial integrity of 
the above-mentioned stales, and to re- 
frain from any interference in their in- 
terna! affairs. 

13. The members -of the Conference 
agree to consult one another on any 
question which may be referred to them 
by the International Supervisory Com- 
mission, in order to study such measures 
as may prove necessary to ensure that 
the agreements on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam 
are respected.- 


The American Statement 


As I stated on July 18, rny Govern- 
ment is not prepared to join in a declara- 
tion by the Conference such as is sub- 
mitted. However, the United States 
makes this unilateral declaration of its 
position in these matters; 

“The Government of the United States 
being resolved to devote its efforts to 
the strengthening of peace in accord- 
ance with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations takes note of the 
agreements concluded at Geneva on July 
20 and 21, 1954 between (a) The Franco- 
Laolian Command and the Command of 


an b d the 

applied and must, in particular, allow Command of the Peoples Army of Viet- 
everyone in Viet-Nam to decide freely 
in which zone he wishes to live. 


C oat f me <3. 
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Nam; (c) Franco-Vietnamese Command^^ 

and the Command of the Peoples Army 
of Vict-Nam and of paragraphs 1 to 12 
inclusive of the declaration presented to 
the Geneva Conference on July 21, 1954 • 
declares with regard to the aforesaid - 
agreements and paragraphs that (i) it 
will refrain from the threat or the use 
of force to disturb them, in accordance 
with Article 2 (4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obliga- 
tion of members to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or usa 
of force; and (ii) it would view any 
renewal of the aggression in violation 
of the aforesaid agreements with grave 
concern and as seriously threatening 
international peace and security. 

“In connection with the statement in 
the declaration concerning free elections, 
in Viet-Nam my Government wishes to 
make clear its position which it has 
expressed in a declaration made 
in Washington on June 29, 1954, as fol- 
. ows: 

“ ‘In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to 
seek to achieve unity through free elec- 
tions supervised by the United Nations 
to insure that they arc conducted fairly.’ , 

“With respect to the statement made 
by the representative of the State of 
Viet-Nam, the United States reiterates 
its traditional position that peoples are 
entitled to determine their own future 
and that it will not join in an arrange- 
ment which would hinder this. Nothing 
in its declaration just made is intended 
to or does indicate any departure from 
this traditional position. 

“We share the hope that the agree- 
ments will permit Cambodia, Laos and : 

Viet-Nam to play their part, in full in- 
dependence and sovereignty, in the 
peaceful community of nations, and will 
enable the peoples*of that area to deter- 
inine their own future.” 
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